new Pe 
MAIL ORDER COOLER: Raymond ane too, say Lehn @ (cothpaste, 
Loewy designed Sears, Roebuck’s new es ideas for the whol ie He 
refrigerator to be put on the market e@ line, 
February 1. ‘'Feathertouch’’ door 
opener, 105-cube freezer are features. 


HUPP’S DRIVER: William J. McAneeny, 
associated with Hudson Motors since 1909, 
retires as that company’s chairman to take 
the presidency and general managership of 
Hupp Motors. 


oY 


HE MAGAZINE OF 
op ERN MARKETING 


MOTORDOM'S BIG SHOW: This year dealers, instead of factories as heretofore, put on the 
annual auto show at New York's Grand Central Palace. Ford for the first time exhibited 
alongside other makes. The new models have fewer trick gadgets, ‘‘give more value for your 
dollar." Also, there's less elaborate ballyhoo on the exposition floor, though extensive ad 
campaigns are whooping it up in the press and by air. The same show will be staged by 


2 
] Ww & N T » C. EE N T Ss dealers in other cities. See story on page 78; pictures of the new cars are on page 65. 
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RANGES... 


but what about the jutce? 


Haven’t you found that the smaller orange 
often gives a greater amount of juice? The 
big fellow looks great, yes, but it’s not 
the looks you drink, it’s the juice! 


Strange how true this is of a good many 
things. Newspaper circulation for example 
And in Philadelphia particularly. An adver- 
tiser who takes Philadelphia for granted 
solely on a circulation basis is surely over- 
looking the most important factor of all, 
results! And speaking about results, who 
is in a better position to judge the selling 
power of a newspaper and the buying 
power of its readers than the specialty 
shops, retail stores and department stores? 


Month after month, Philadelphia’s retail 
merchants have shown a decided preference 


for the Evening Ledger. Experience has 
proved to them beyond a shadow of doubt 
that it does a better job of selling their 
merchandise, day in and day out, than any 
other Philadelphia newspaper, regardless of 
circulation! Because the Evening Ledger 
does sell more goods for them, these 
merchants place more of their advertising 
in its pages .. . over 3,800,000 lines MORE 
during 1934 than in the second evening 
newspaper .. . over 5,490,000 lines MORE 
than in either of the morning newspapers 
and over 6,000,000 lines MORE than in any 
of the Sunday newspapers in Philadelphia. 


Evening Ledger readers represent a mod- 
ern, responsive audience ... people who 
not only have money to spend, but who are 
spending it for the things they want. 


Philadelphia 


More news for readers... more sales for advertisers 


NEW YORK: 


Hugh Burke, 60 E. 42nd Street 


CHICAGO: 


EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER 


John E. Lutz, 180 North Michigan Avence 


OURS 


... hours she saved with your products . . . your break- 
fast food that she prepares in a tenth of the time it used 
to take . . . your washing machine, ironer and improved 
soap products that changed Monday from a nightmare 
into just a busy morning . . . your sanitary floor covering 
and vacuum cleaner . . . 

For years she has been reading news of these and a 
hundred other aids to leisure—both in the advertising 
pages and in the service departments of women’s maga- 
zines. She has her free time now . . . and she is using it 
to develop new interests. 


Long ago Woman’s Home Companion recognized this 
trend and acted upon the opportunity for an important 
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new service. But it took a survey*— recently concluded 
—to reveal the true depth of Companion readers’ inter- 
est in public affairs, sports, clubs and a host of other 
outside-the-home activities. 


This survey proves, beyond a doubt, modern women 
are living broader lives. That is one reason why they have 
given the Companion the largest circulation in its field. 
They find it different—modern—the woman’s book 
that is far more than an excellent trade paper of home 
management. 


And advertisers know that the broader interests of 
these progressive Companion readers mean wider wants, 


better sales prospects. * Available on request 


PUBLISHERS OF COLLIER’'S 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
_ THE COUNTRY HOME...MORE 
| THAN 8,300,000 CIRCULATION 
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Pardon, My Error! Oh No, Mine! 


Geo. A. Hormel & Company, Austin, Minnesota, puts out a 
line of meats and soups that have been known for ten years by the 
slogan “Flavor Sealed.” Recently Mrs. Baird’s Bread Company, 
Dallas, Texas, began to advertise its loaves as “Flavor Sealed.” 
Courteously, the Hormel company wrote to Dallas, explained their 
prior claim to the term, expressed the feeling that use of the same 
words might be confusing and detract from the slogan’s efficacy. 


Some companies would have simply thumbed a derisive nose or 
retorted ‘See my lawer.”” Not Mrs. Baird's. ‘They came back,” 
says Hormel, “with one of the most refreshing examples of fair 
play and generous cooperation it has been our pleasure to see in 
nearly half a century of business. They agreed that our position 
was a just one and offered to change their name from Flavor 
Sealed to Flavor Protected, which they will use from now on.” 


Dividing a half-page ad in Dallas newspapers, both concerns 
told the public about the amicable agreement. ‘Good luck and 
success to you and Flavor Protected bread, Mrs. Baird’s!’’ said 
Hormel. ‘In extending our apologies to the Hormel people,” Mrs. 
Baird's declared, ‘we hope that they have been helped, rather than 
harmed, by our use of Flavor Sealed. Their courtesy . . . has been 
one of the finest exhibitions of a friendly, cooperative business 
spirit that we have ever witnessed.” 


With both the bread and meat companies in a glow of fellow- 
ship and esteem, the only people who are not satisfied are the 
lawyers. If either Hormel or Mrs. Baird's had made the retort 
brusque or the countercheck quarrelsome, as is too often the case 
in such incidents, there would have been injunctions, court orders 
and bitter snarls of “You're another.” Felicitations to baker and 
meat packer. They acted like gentlemen. 


Mannequins Made by Hand 


In this day of machine-made products turned out by the trillion, 
it is refreshing to run across something that is still produced by 
nimble human fingers. Consider, for example, 
Miss Ray Dumont’s mannequins for window 
display. (Two of them greet you most politely 
trom the picture at the right.) 


with a coat hanger as a backbone, a cardboard orange juice containe; 


as the skull and chamois skin for the epidermis. The “bones’’ were 
wrapped in cloth and the torso was stuffed with sawdust and sind 
Though the interior looked like a junk-pile, the outside combined 
sophistication with fresh charm. Window display men took one 
look at that original mannequin and yelped, “The first different 
note in years! Chic! Smart!’ They were tired of wax dummies 
that looked buckeye even when dressed in the last gasp in clothes, 
Best's, New York, signed a long-term contract. It remains the 
exclusive Manhattan user of the mannequins. ‘ 


Her first mannequins were children, because she had been a 
fashion artist on children’s clothes, and most of Miss Dumont's 
present models are still youngsters. She makes them, however, in 
all sizes from long-clothes babies to self-assured debutantes and 
varsity letter men. Prices run from around $65 up to maybe $200. 


For a long time the Dumont mannequins were stuffed, a 
tedious process. Dolls that sat down were weighted on their 
hind ends; those that stood had to be weighted in the feet and 
legs. The hair was wool, the kind used for knitting, curled and 
sewed to the chamois skin. Nowadays they are carved from balsa 
wood, which is lighter than cork and cuts easily. The hair is still 
made from wool, but long curls of shavings, feathers and rope have 
also been used. 


Naturally so distinguished a family of window dwellers were 
widely imitated. Originator Dumont just smiles at the copy-cats. 
She cannot patent her models; she doesn’t need to. Other people 
can try to employ balsa wood, chamois skin and wool but they 
lack that indefinable touch. Each Dumont mannequin is an n- 
dividual personality, a piece of sculpture. That's because of Miss 
Dumont’s artistic training. Her assistants are mainly art students. 
They spend hours on each model, give them names, regard them 
as people. Never are two mannequins exactly alike. 


Besides the children and grown-ups for displaying clothes, the 
Dumont studio turns out all sorts of animals: Lambs with pink 
wool, elephants whose ‘“‘skin” is purple velvet, giraffes and the 
rest of the zoo. These serve as background in designing window 
displays. Their slightly cock-eyed anatomy, modernistic but not 
too much so, fits into the current trend for ‘‘different’’ decoration. 


When the Dumont studio moved to its present quarters the 
girls in the old place wrapped up completed models in sheets and 
piled them into taxis. Neighbors saw the ‘bodies’ being spirited 
away, suspected wholesale kidnaping and murder. Cops appeared 
on the scene. They looked around the studio, saw legs, arms 
scattered pell-mell. It does resemble a morgue somewhat. No 
arrests were made. 


Harlem’s Best Loved 


Since before the memory of most colored people, Bill Robinson, 
tap dancer, has been thought to rank as the most popular person 
in Harlem. The Harlemites did not have to 
vote Bill this mythical distinction. It came spon- 
taneously. It has continued to come down the 
long stretch of years when the rhythm of his 
magic feet, home from the road, have resound- 


In her studio, at 588 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, she and her assistants carve, plane, 
whittle and paint the clothes ‘‘dummies” which 
department stores from Harrod’s, London, to 
Mitsukoshi, Ltd., Yokohama, place in their 
windows. 


Only one store in each community 
gets the mannequins and it contracts for a 
certain number during a year. All through the 
depression most of these yearly contracts were 
renewed; today, Miss Dumont is happy to re- 
port, the demand for her figures is larger than 
it has ever been. But still she isn’t contemplat- 
ing molds or machinery or assembly lines. 


Back in 1925 she made the first mannequin 


Model Children 
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ed north of Central Park. Bill is “mayor’’ of 
New York's colored “city.” He would be presi- 
dent, colored people tell us, if they had any- 
thing to say about it. 


And yet of the 40,000 votes cast in the pres- 
ent popularity contest sponsored by the Amster- 
dam News there, Bill Robinson received none 
at all between December 29 and January 


The next day he received only two. At that 
time the Rev. Adam Powell, assistant 
pastor of the Abyssinia Baptist Church, 


was on top, with a 3,000 lead over his nearest 
competitor. 


Andrew F. Jackson, contest editor, declines 
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“Gentlemen: We Mortons need a lot of things. 
Some we’ve simply got to have, others we want 
just because we want them. Where we are going 
to get them is up to you. But you can be sure of 
one thing: We Mortons mean business.” 


The Mortons are typical of hundreds of thousands 
of other families who read the Chicago American 
every night. For the most part these men and 
women are in their 30’s and 40’s. Such people 
are The Leading Americans in today’s consumer 
market, because they are earning the bulk of 
America’s income and, with undiminished confi- 
dence in their futures, spending the most, too! 


“WE MORTONS 
Mean Buszness 


They are buying today, and they will continue to 
buy tomorrow. But, to paraphrase Tom Morton, 
where they buy is up to you, Mr. Manufacturer. 
A word to the wise is—Advertise. 

The Chicago American is the Mortons’ own news- 
paper. Like the Mortons (and because of the 
Mortons), the American came out of the depres- 
sion on top, with the largest advertising gain of 
any Chicago newspaper in 1934. The Mortons 
had and still have money to spend. The American 
had and still has the Mortons and their special 
kind of alert, American families. This is an un- 
beatable combination for any business man who 
wants greater sales volume during 1935. 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


> «- more Buying Power to you 


JANUARY 15, 1935 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: Redney E. Boone Organization 
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to predict whether the Rev. Mr. Powell will win. There is 
dark horse candidate, he says, who is beginning to stir up a lot 
of voters on his behalf. Mr. Jackson also would not comment 
much on Bill Robinson’s almost complete absence from the ballots. 
Perhaps he feels that mere ballots—even ballots clipped from the 
Amsterdam News—ate not necessary to re-enforce his standing 


The contest, incidentally, is the first which the Amsterdam Neu; 
has run. It was inspired by a question of the New York Dail; 
News’ inquiring photographer a few weeks ago as to who was 
the most popular person up there. Local retailers are offering 
merchandise prizes to the most popular person. 


Mr. Jackson believes that the circulation of the Amsterdam Neu 
—30,000 ABC, before—has risen at least 1,000 in these last ten 
days. He is looking for a whirlwind finish. 


Sleep: Read the Telephone Red Book 


The New York Telephone Company in sending out its Janu- 
ary 1 bills enclosed “The Little Red Book For the Year 1935"— 
a diary in convenient pocket form, a calendar for the current year, 
and a gentle reminder of goods and services. 


It is published in the interest of the Classified Telephone Di- 
rectory. Throughout the year the telephone subscriber is reminded, 
as in the old-fashioned almanac, of things which are presumably in 


his interest—and certainly very directly helpful to advertisers in the 
Red Book. 


On January 17 the editor of the diary thinks that there will be 
a cold spell, and the following reminder is inserted: “Having 
furnace trouble?—See heating contractors.” A fortnight later a 
bid is put in for the attention of housewives—"Let’s eat out to- 
night.—See restaurants.” On the day following Washington's 
Birthday, telephone subscribers are urged to sleep soundly and 
are told that the Red Book lists mattresses. 


Again on Sunday, March 17, the housewife will be interested 
to learn that no wash to do makes a bright Monday—see laundries. 
For some reason Saturday and Sunday, the 30th and 31st of March, 
are likely to bring sickness in their wake, and so we find, “Need 
a nurse?—They are listed in the Red Book.” 


The Red Book, so it seems, is our best friend. If you are get- 
ting bald you can find scalp treatments; you can get new faces for 
old, by looking up beauty shops; in hot weather you can travel 
less and telephone more. Are there ants in your pants or pantry? 
Well, on July 29, the diary refers you to the anti-ant men. Ex- 
terminating contractors. 


In only one spot in the book does woman get a little the worst 
of it. August is made a man’s month very pointedly by the quota- 
tion, “. . . But a good cigar is a smoke.” 


Counting the Colonels 


Governor Ruby Laffoon’s way of selling Kentucky to the rest 
of the country (instead of engaging in a paid-space advertising 
campaign) has been to award a Kentucky Colonelcy to everyone 
who spends two days in the state. In fact, it is no longer neces- 
sary even to go to the Blue Grass State for the honor. Parading 
around from here to Hollywood are now some 3,000 colonels. 


The advertising people are not exempt. Johnny Morris, living 
trade-mark for Philip Morris cigarettes, used to be proud of 
his colonelcy. Also rather proud was Albert Payson Terhune, who 
stands six feet four before the microphone as he broadcasts for 
Spratt’s dog biscuits. 


We heard a few weeks ago about a space salesman for Esguirc 
magazine who had become one of Governor Laffoon’s regiment. 
Then a space salesman for the Southern New England Telephone 
directory in New Haven also joined up. There was one from 
Cosmopolitan. . 


Fortunately, there has just come a letter from an advertising 
agency friend, who advises us to stop counting the colonels 
of sales and advertising. Some years ago, he says, the Classified 
Advertising Managers’ Association held a meeting in Louisville. 
Most of the able-bodied c.a.m.’s there got a colonelcy. 


What we should like to see would be a Kentucky Private. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending January 15, 1935: 


President Roosevelt's bud- 
get message made it clear 
that the country is embark- 
ing on a course which calls 
for the use of the power of 
the Government to preserve 
private enterprise by regu- 
lating its abuses and balancing its deficiencies. It is a form 
of social control which is neither /aissez-faire nor col- 
lectivism, neither rugged individualism nor a regimented 
economy. 


Budgets and 


Business 


e @ @ A basic principle may be found in the Presi- 
dent’s budget statement, “I am submitting to the Congress 
a budget which balances, except for expenditures to give 
work to the unemployed. Such deficit as occurs will be due 
solely to this cause, and it may be expected to decline as 
rapidly as private industry is able to reemploy those who 
are now out of work.” 


@ @ @ He went on to explain, in substance, that the 
Government income next year will be a little higher be- 
cause business will be a little better and more taxes will be 
coming in. He expects the national expenses to be about 
the same because what little economies he can make in 
unemployment relief must go to improve the national de- 
fense and other things. Careful students of Government 
finance believe that he deliberately underestimated the 
probable governmental income and overestimated the out- 
go. Radicals think that his opening day message to Con- 
gress and the budget message were conservative, while the 
conservatives think they were radical. 


@ @ @ The United Business Service has analyzed the 
current economic picture and finds that favorable factors 
greatly outweigh the unfavorable. Seventeen important 
forces, which tend to increase the tempo of general business 
activity, are listed as follows: (1) Improved farm buying 
power; (2) Larger dividend outlays; (3) Rising trend of 
stock prices; (4) Higher steel operations; (5) Good re- 
tail sales volumes; (6) Low level of interest rates; (7) 
Industrial plant renovations; (8) Government housing 
plans; (9) Higher automobile output; (10) Rise in check 
transactions; (11) Gains in export trade; (12) Improving 
textile demand; (13) Larger machine tool orders; (14) 
Increased use of electricity; (15) Government relief out- 
lays; (16) Small number of failures; (17) Improvement in 
sentiment. Nine specific retarding forces are listed: (1) 
Government pressure on utilities; (2) Increasing tax bur- 
den; (3) Low level of new financing; (4) Lack of com- 
mercial borrowing; (5) Uncertainties in other countries; 
(6) Social insurance legislation; (7) Threats of more labor 
troubles; (8) High level of building costs; (9) Large 
amount of old debts. 


@ @ @ See page 68 for SALES MANAGEMENT'S ex- 
clusive poll of the U. S. Senate on social legislation. 


@® @ @ The attendance and sales of the January and 
February automobile shows in previous years have proved 
to be a fairly reliable index to the coming year's auto- 
mobile market. The New York show had a record opening 
lay crowd and both attendance and sales in succeeding 
days gained substantially over 1934. 
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@ @ @ The early reports from retail organizations 
substantiate the rosy estimates made in December of holiday 
business. Sales of Montgomery, Ward & Company in De- 
cember were the largest for any month in the firm’s history 
—gaining 39.5% over the preceding year and topping the 
1929 month fractionally. . . . Spiegel-May-Stern’s Decem- 
ber sales were 61.9% better than in 1933, and both De- 
cember business and the full year’s business were the 
biggest ever registered since the founding of the company. 


@ @ @ Other chain store organizations reported the 
following December sales increases: Safeway Stores, 10.6% ; 
Walgreen Company, 15.7%; S. H. Kress & Company, 
8.5%; S. S. Kresge, 7.5%. 


Jules Backman and A. L. Jackson, 
editors of Economics Statistics, Inc., 
and regular contributors to SALES 
MANAGEMENT, say that “An analy- 
sis of the underlying conditions now 


Outlook 
Bright existing in the business’ situation 
indicates that the outlook for fu- 


ture business activity is the brightest that has been evident 
since the early part of 1929.” 


@ @ @ Bank debits for the U. S. A. in December, 
excluding New York City, gained 17% over the same 
month of the preceding year. Gains of the individual dis- 
tricts were: Boston, 14% ; New York, 16%; Philadelphia, 
9%; Cleveland, 33%; Richmond, 22%; Atlanta, 13%; 
Chicago, 28%; St. Louis, 11%; Minneapolis, 16% ; Kan- 
sas City, 13%; Dallas, 6%; San Francisco, 11%. 


@ @ @ Production of passenger cars and trucks in the 
United States and Canada for 1934 show a gain of 45% 
over the preceding year. The wholesale value of the 2,- 
885,000 units was $1,453,800,000. The total value of 
motor vehicles, accessories, service equipment, and replace- 
ment of parts and tires, plus estimated gasoline consump- 
tion, is approximately five billion dollars. 


Steel operations are 
now back to nearly 
45% capacity and 


operations have 
risen for twelve 
consecutive weeks 


and for 16 out of 
the last 18 weeks. 
A gain of 4.2 
points or 10% last 
week represents the 
sharpest advance of 
the current move- 
ment, and opera- 
tions at present 
make the most 
favorable showing 
for this time of the 
year since 1930. 


Ewing Galloway 
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@ @ @ Commercial travel as measured by hotel sales 
is now back to nearly 70% of 1929, with Washington and 
Detroit more nearly normal than any other of the large 
cities. 


@ @ @ The Supreme Court decision which nullified 
the oil production control provisions of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act is not considered as an upset of the 
NRA plan as a whole. The Court held Section 9 defective 
in that it failed to state any standard or policy to indicate 
the legislative intent for the guidance of the President in 
his exercise of the delegated authority. Administration 
leaders claim that the rest of the New Deal key legislation 
does not contain the defect found in the Oil Section. Ter- 
rific oil price slashes and a tremendous increase in produc- 
tion are likely to follow the Supreme Court ruling. 


@ @ @ Despite a slowing down in the last half of the 
year, corporate net incomes for 1934 will show a marked 
increase over the preceding year. Net incomes of most 
industries show gains in profits or a replacement of deficits 
with profits. 


@ @ @ Recently several editors and members of the 
staff of McCall’s Magazine went down to the Tennessee 
Valley to make a survey of the Government’s project, with 
particular reference to electrical appliance sales develop- 
ments. Some high spots from their investigation are: (1) 
Appliance sales are reaching hitherto unheard of totals. In 
Tupelo, Mississippi, the first city to be given TVA power, 
electrical appliance sales last year set a new national record 
on a per capita basis; (2) Norris, Tennessee, a new city 
well on its way to completion, will be the first American 
community in which every house is wired for electricity ; 
(3) Refrigerator, range and water heater manufacturers 
have made these appliances available at greatly reduced 
prices; (4) A full campaign of consumers’ education, tak- 
ing in newspapers, demonstrations, travel kitchens, radio, 
etc., 1s stimulating current and appliance sales; (5) Pri- 
vately owned utilities have reduced their rates and seen 
spectacular appliance sales increases; (6) Over 250 com- 
munities have applied for TVA electricity; (7) Electricity 
consumption in TVA communities is showing heavy in- 
creases. 


Carroll B. Merritt, general 
manager of the magazine 
Architecture, just returned 
from a five weeks’ business 
trip to the Pacific Coast and 
finds that ‘Eastern business 
men, by comparison with 
their Western brothers, seem to have settled down to the 
‘enjoyment’ of poor business health. There is a marked con- 
trast in sentiment in all of the citiés that I visited, as com- 
pared to that of the East, and I venture the opinion that the 
Eastern business man has too much of his business eye 
cocked in the direction of Wall Street, assuming that ‘as 
Wall Street goes, so goes the nation.’ If one would lose 
some of his provincial New York business viewpoint and 
conceit, he ought to pack his bag and find out for himself 
that the ‘repression’ is about at an end east of Chicago. 
The business men of Los Angeles, Portland, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Omaha and Kansas City, have forgotten the figures 
of the years 1914 to 1929, and are building practically from 
scratch and showing remarkable results.” 


West of the 


Mississippi 


@ @ @ Both specialty shops and department stores 
report that not only was Christmas buying better in most 
cases than any year since 1930 or 1929, but that there was 
a marked demand for goods of better quality. As George 
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W. Young, vice-president of Marshall Field & Company, 
Chicago, puts it, “A distinct trend toward the buying of 
quality merchandise has been noted in recent months . . . 
an indication of growing confidence . . . and willingness 
to spend more freely.””... An official of Sears, Roebuck & 
Company says, “Greater buying of better grade goods than 
heretofore . . . sales of semi-luxury lines are relatively good 
compared with the past few years.” 


@ @ @ Montgomery, Ward & Company started a new 
type of selling last November when they offered a 5,000- 
item catalogue of Christmas merchandise to city dwellers by 
phone and guaranteed delivery of items chosen from the 
catalogue on a twenty-four-hour basis. In Chicago alone 
they put out 100,000 catalogues and report very satisfactory 
results from the campaign to convert city dwellers into 
catalogue buyers. 


@ @ @ Beginning January 2, the Chicago & North- 
western Railroad Company started to operate the new 
“400” between Chicago and the Twin Cities. The running 
time is 400 miles in just 400 minutes—the fastest train on 
the American continent. 


@ @ @ Preliminary reports of business for the month 
of December show a general gain for the closing month 
far exceeding expectations. The Irving Fisher Index of 
Business Conditions for December shows a 15.8% gain over 
November compared with a normal seasonal estimate (1926- 
1931) of 1.8%. This sharp upward adjustment brought 
the index to 83% of 1926—the recovery high to date. 


@ @ @ Farm states continue to show the highest per- 
centage of gain in sales of household electric refrigerators 
according to records compiled by the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute for the first 11 months of 1934. As against a na- 
tional increase of 34.1%, glance at these farm state gains: 
Kansas, 51.6% ; Missouri, 90.6% ; Nebraska, 51.9% ; Ore- 
gon, 55.1%; Alabama, 139.3%; Florida, 74.4% ; Georgia, 
263.9% ; North Carolina, 90.6% ; South Carolina, 127.5%: 
Tennessee, 181.3%; Virginia, 97.8%; Arkansas, 101.9%; 
Oklahoma, 71.7% Texas, 99.1%. 


@ @ e@ The A.A.A. has been more violently assailed 
than any other agency of recovery and the lurid stories of 
large sums paid to non-hog raisers who are not raising hogs 
have blinded people to the greatest achievements of the 
A.A.A. in reducing the surpluses of wheat, corn, hogs, 
cotton and other basic farm crops. 


@ @ @ Farm income has increased by more than one 
billion dollars in the last twelve months, and this has 
greatly benefited the manufacturing industries which cater 
to farmers—agricultural machinery, automobiles, textiles 
and many other industries. In former depressions farmers 
and workers have suffered much from low prices and low 
wages. The restoration of farm income, even though that 
income is paid in part as a Federal subsidy, has started 
the farming industry back toward recovery, and with it 
many manufacturing industries. 


@ @ @ There seems to be good reason to believe that 
Government estimates of farm income are too low, rather 
than too high. For example, Frank H. Bell, advertising 
manager of the Pacific Rural Press, has discovered that the 
Government estimate of $351,000,000 for California’s farm 
income covers 64 crops only, whereas the state has 181 
different cash crops, and if these were included the Cal- 
ifornia crop estimate would be considerably over $400,- 
000,000 for 1934. These figures, he points out, do not 
include the Government benefit payments, nor livestock and 
livestock products. 


Reprints of Significant Trends are available at five cents each, remittance with order. 
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Duesenberg’s Opera Brougham: (Right) Lord 
Brougham built a horse-drawn vehicle in 1868 
Duesenberg built this ultra-correct brougham 
for 1935, and after. For of course so carefully 
constructed a car will last for years. Its every 
line bespeaks luxury, speed and durability. 


Will 1935 Be 
a 3,500,000- 


GM’s Leaders: Above is the business coupe with which Chevrolet 2 
begins its Master de luxe series at $560. The standard sixes, slightly a 
changed from last year, offer Ford and Plymouth plenty of competi- e 


tion selling at from $465. Below is the “better car” which Buick 
built, a convertible sedan. 


De Soto Twins: (Below) The car at left is the re-styled 
Airflow. On right is the new Airstream Six. They have 


a strong “family resemblance.” 


en Satie: (Above) The makers are proud of the “lower, Easy Rider: (Above) De Soto Airstream has undergone in- 
nger a more power, greater roominess of the new Hudson ternal operations. Weight has been redistributed so passengers 
six-cylinder sedan which made its debut at the Auto Show. are between the axles. The engine was moved forward. 


Packard and Cadillac: (Left) For the first time in its history, 

Packard enters the $1,000 class with a business coupe for $980 

and this sedan for $1,060. A big advertising campaign got the 

new model off to a flying start. At lower left is the lowest- 

priced of Cadillac’s V-8’s, about $2,000. The sedan is a 
five-passenger. 


Ford’s Pride: There’s nothing of the old “flivver” visible in 

the 1935 Ford V-8—except that famous ruggedness. Dearborn’s 

First Citizen expects to break sales records with the smart, fast 
model shown above and has started a huge ad drive. 
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Ewing Galloway 


In what markets are advertising media most help- 
ful in getting dealers to stock and push a grocery 


product ... 
sumer to ask for it by name? 


HE consensus among nearly 

150 experts on marketing of 

food products is that the fol- 

lowing 10 cities are the most 
responsive to advertising of a low- 
priced food product: Chicago, New 
York, Boston, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Detroit, Cleveland, Baltimore, 
Seattle and St. Louis. 

These men—sales and advertising 
executives of food product manufac- 
turers, and executives of advertising 
agencies handling food accounts—were 
interviewed by Ross Federal Service, 
Inc., investigators for the editors of 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 

The problem faced by the average 
manufacturer is one of selective mar- 
keting; there are thousands of mar- 
kets, hundreds of good markets—but 
which ones are most responsive to an 
extra push? In other words, where can 
advertisers combine good sales poten- 
tials with local cooperation in such a 
way as to justify a larger proportionate 
share of. the advertising appropriation 
than normal indices of population and 
buying power would in themselves 
warrant ? 

These experienced men mentioned 
167 markets. More than two-thirds of 
them expressed familiarity with all 
geographical districts of the country 
and selected cities in each one. The 
others confined their recommendations 
to one or more, but not all, of the 
districts. 

Consequently no city was picked by 
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what media most influence the con- 


all of the men interviewed. Chicago 
led with mentions by 43.5% of all of 
the men. 

Ross Federal investigators showed 
the men interviewed the following 
statement regarding the information 
wanted from them: 


The General Problem 


SALES MANAGEMENT has been asked to 
get a composite opinion from experienced 
sales and advertising men on a problem 
which most manufacturers face—how to get 
the utmost by-product value out of local 
consumer advertising campaigns. These by- 
product values include anything which 
makes the retailer push the merchandise. 


The Specific Problem 


The manufacturer of a cold-served break- 
fast cereal has appropriated money for 
adequate local advertising campaigns, but 
naturally wishes to make his advertising 
dollar go as far as possible.... He has 
adequate distribution in all districts... . 
Profit margins allowed to wholesalers and 
retailers are fair. . . . His produet has 
been on the market many years. ... Its 
quality is high. ... Consistent advertising 
has made it well and favorably known. 

He wants to increase consumption among 
present users, and to get new consumers 
to try it and, in addition to directly in- 
fluencing consumers through his own ad- 
vertising, his problem is to make grocers 
display his product in the windows and in- 
side the stores, and to mention it in their 
own advertising. 

To achieve this end he hopes to get ex- 
pert advice on local markets from news- 
papers, radio stations or outdoor plants who 
may carry his advertising. He isn’t unrea- 
sonable; he doesn’t expect them to sell his 
product, or to install window displays but 
he does want his salesmen to have their 
help in contacting the right officials in the 


What Are the 
Most Responsive 


Markets for 
Food Products? 


A survey made exclusively for 
Sales Management by the 
Ross Federal Service, Inc., 
New York 


chains, voluntary chains, and wholesale or- 
ganizations, so that through them he can 
get the retail grocers to push the product 
in windows and counters and in their own 


advertising. He will supply attractive, 
point-of-sale advertising material. 

He is prepared to give larger and pref- 
erential schedules in markets where he can 
get such cooperation. 

What are the cities in each geographical 
district (as many as occur to you) where. 
from past experience on food products or 
general information and observation, you 
believe that the advertiser can combine 
good sales potentials with cooperation 
which would justify a larger proportionate 
share of this appropriation than normal in- 
dices (such as population, per capita buy- 
ing power, census of retail sales, etc.), 
would in themselves warrant ? 

Where possible please give reasons, such 
as the type of cooperation it is possible to 
obtain from a specific local advertising 
medium. Cities need not be listed in or- 
der of importance, nor restricted as to size 
It may be assumed that other cities than 
those you list for special treatment will 
be included in the campaign. If you are 
not familiar with markets in all parts of 
the country, please list cities in those dis- 
tricts with which you are familiar. 

Space limitations prevent us from 
publicly thanking all of the men who 
contributed their valuable time and ex- 
perience. In another column’ readers 
will find a short list of typical com- 


panies and agencies. 


Newspapers Are Mentioned 
Most Frequently 


In addition to putting down the best 
cities for food product advertising, the 
cooperating executives were asked to 
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give easons, such as the type of co- 
operation it is possible to obtain from 
a specific local advertising medium. 
Newspapers far outranked all other 
media in number of mentions, and ap- 
peared on every list but three. Local 
radio stations were mentioned by 37 
out of 131, or 28.2%. 

It is, of course, understood that 
insofar as media are here rated with 
regard to their effectiveness in mer- 
chandising cooperation, the survey is a 
measure of the amount and excellence 
of such cooperation offered and freely 
given by ‘the media, and not neces- 
sarily a measure of the ability of the 
media to produce dealer and jobber 
cooperation through their own inherent 
qualities. 

Frequent mentions were made of 
women’s magazines, and some of the 
general and class magazines which 
have devoted particular attention to 
food products, such as for example, 
Sunset and Parents’, as being essential 


or desirable for a blanket coverage to 
supplement the local advertising. 

A comparatively large number also 
emphasized the necessity for doing a 
consistent selling job in trade and serv- 
ice magazines, with most frequent men- 
tions going to the Progressive Grocer 
and to the Ahrens Publishing Com- 
pany magazines, Restaurant Manage- 
ment and Hotel Management. 

Street and elevated car cards, twenty- 
four-sheet and three-sheet posters, and 
painted and electrical displays were 
stressed by a number of executives as 
being effective media for food prod- 
ucts. 

Sectional farm papers received many 
mentions for their food pages, mer- 
chandising services, display arrange- 
ments with chain stores, etc. Those 
mentioned most frequently were the 
Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist, The Farmer, Farmer's Wife, 
and Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. 

An executive of the Salada Tea 


Company, basing. his opinion on the 
very successful local experience of that 
company, adds a footnote to his men- 
tion of cities, “newspapers, posters, 
counter displays and window displays 
when drive is on.” 

Another Boston executive (Forty 
Fathom Fish Company) likes to com- 
bine newspapers with spot radio “next 
to popular program if possible,” while 
the Underwood Deviled Ham execu- 
tive believes in laying a ‘background 
of advertising in women’s magazines 
to be supplemented with newspapers 
in key cities.” 

Chicago, leader by a small margin 
over New York City and Boston, is 
summed up by a midwestern general 
manager as “one of the best markets 
—tough to break into—but will stick 
with you.” 

The sales manager of one of the 
largest creameries in the country is one 
of a dozen or so executives who com- 

(Continued on page 97) 


in all districts and has been on the market many years. 
for local advertising in districts where he is likely to get the largest returns. 
problem and specific questions asked.) 

“What are the cities in each geographical district where from past experience on food products or general 
| information and observation you believe that the advertiser can combine good sales potentials with cooperation 
which would justify a larger proportionate share of the appropriation than normal indices (such as population, 
per capita buying power, census of retail sales, etc.), 


The 30 Most Responsive Markets 


131 Food Product Executives Rate 
Best City Markets and Media 


SALES MANAGEMENT commissioned Ross Federal Service, Inc., to interview sales and advertising execu- 
tives of food product manufacturers and executives of advertising agencies handling food accounts about local 
markets which their experience indicates are most responsive to food product advertising. 

They were asked to assume that the product was a cold served breakfast cereal, that it has distribution 
The manufacturer wants to invest his appropriation 
(See main text for details of the 


would in themselves warrant?” 


The 30 Most-Mentioned Newspapers 


MENTIONS (Arranged alphabetically) 

ae a ee Te ee a 57 Atlanta Journal 
PTE new wainena abdacaed ene telsemmnineocon 54 Baltimore News-Post-American 
Boston cc 53 Boston American ana Advertiser 

| Sl BE Cie crac devinnnddsentenaienpcagwees 45 Boston Herald-Traveler 

Los Angeles ............--seeeceeececeeceeseees 42 Boston Post 

Detroit ip clase ee ies 0d. ere We er ee eae 2p Oe ee ee oa ee 37 Chicago American 
NN Sg So Shy gclna “nas br ama sean ore Oe Bre wD RL 33 Chicago News 

8 aoa basa. Ju Bellu dh alpen ea letanee dete gp slioma fs 32 Chicaso Tribes 

I Si Soci ies 4 & ce gn Seen in riel latin Mazpinin Shr aI MOLE Gti eit 32 Cl 8 , 
SS re re ar eer ee en eee 30 eveland Press — - 
OI LE RT 29 Des Moines Register & Tribune 
ET ECS cs osc raneskathd hadrian wbitus keds 29 Detroit News 
Se eT ee ee eet ee 26 Detroit Times 
I ope 5a be oc uals earamleie St utain ada ttitelon 26 Hartford Times 
rs ot it rns swe yh 5 eA eae a ees 25 Indianapolis News 
EE Ee ares tees 24 Los Angeles Examiner 
RN a Se lah aah a canto ee ibia tek 24 Los Angeles Herald & Express 
I 2 aati cas tes wise Sin ini lr ean cee opus 24 Milwaukee Journal 
I 6.50 Cin Giana w aie Go RN Rees Beane ea STA 23 Minneapolis Tribune 
RR ee ren he a eer 21 Newark News 
is oi ick Winds Sha bes iy sal ee a 20 New Orleans Times-Picayune 
IS No oats oh ip ee ae Gi wie pee Ore 19 New York Daily News 
BSA eee ee ere eee 19 New York Journal 
I otra dds 1 uw acu Wine dee PALE a 18 Oklahoma City Oklahoman & Times 
ARETE S Sey che gee Ee MERC COT See mee PERE rere reper 18 Pittsburgh Press 
I es eR oe axed ate as a ieee a 18 Providence Journal & Bulletin 
6 oS 2 ia aon sie itemhoreee aa ieee 17 St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Ss ctu as es nee ieraeakedenbne Weare 17 San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
erie a a> ak aue hows Waihi kono ek eRe EE 17 San Francisco Examiner 
SRE: Eee Ne me re ee ty Px 17 Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
I ee er rr Ter reer ee 17 Spokane Review-Chronicle 
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Unemployment Insurance, Pensions, 


Favored by Senate, SM’s Poll Shows 


Washington, January 10. 


URING the current session of 
Congress it is probable that 
one or more bills embodying 
such forms of social legisla- 
tion as unemployment insurance and 
old age pensions will be F ager and 
approved. The possible effect of this 
legislation on the stabilization of pur- 
chasing power cannot be definitely 
measured at this time, but it is certain 
to present new problems and new op- 
portunities to marketing executives. 
The fire burns brightly under the 
social security program. There has 
been more talk and more has been 
written and printed about the welfare 
of the individual in the past twelve 
months than in the entire half century 
that has gone before—in America at 
least. The death of “rugged indi- 
vidualism’’—laughed to extinction by 
a society which was made startlingly 
aware that 15,000,000 persons were 
without work and that millions of 
these were on the borderline of actual 
starvation—placed even greater em- 
phasis on this program of security for 
the great mass of the people. 


A Program for Future Security 


Today the program, which sociolo- 
gists have talked about and written 
about for years, appears ready to bear 
fruit. While one arm of the Gov- 
ernment awaits only the authorization 
of 4,000 millions of dollars, the great- 
est sum of money ever set aside at 
one time by any nation in the his- 
tory of the world for the relief of its 
unemployed and poor, another arm 
lays plans for a broad program which, 
it is believed, will obviate the need for 
any such relief measures in future 
years. 

With the 74th Congress only three 
days old, 12 social security measures, 
covering the fields of unemployment 
insurance, old age pensions, and 
shorter work week had been _ intro- 
duced. 

The speed of their introduction and 
the probabilities of enactment of such 
measures are, of course, not due sole- 
ly to the expenditure factor. The pro- 
gram of the Roosevelt Administration, 
expressed first when the President was 
inaugurated and since repeated on 
numerous occasions by the President 
and many of his most important 
lieutenants, is a determining agent in 
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forcing the entire program. 

Social security encompasses a wide 
field. It includes health and accident 
insurance, mother’s pensions, maternity 
benefits, workmen's compensation, old 
age pensions, and unemployment in- 
surance, to name only the principal is- 
sues. The latter two are, of course, the 
keystone of the arch upon which the 
present national program is to be built. 

A third proposal, and a thoroughly 
disturbing one to many people, includ- 
ing the Administration, which is 
grouped under the social security 
agenda and which is certain to precipi- 
tate bitter and acrimonious debate 
throughout the present Congressional 
session, is that of shorter work week 
legislation, commonly referred to as 
the 30-hour proposals. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance, in many 
respects the most important of the 
problems of social security confront- 
ing the Congress and the nation, is 
comparatively a new thing so far as 
national attention in America is con- 
cerned. Abroad it has been operative 
many years. Some 35 foreign coun- 
tries have experimented with unem- 
ployment insurance (and other social 
insurance measures). 

In this country, unemployment in- 
surance has been sneered upon. Even 
labor organizations have not been keen 
about it. The country’s largest labor 
organization, year after year, has op- 
posed national unemployment insur- 
ance as a measure which would restrict 
the mobility of the worker, be a blow 
at unionism, make the employe more 
“satisfied” with his job. Apart from 
endorsing the operations of unemploy- 
ment insurance systems by trade union 
organizations, organized labor con- 
sistently fought against a national 
measure which would insure to the 
worker a tide-over in times of unem- 
ployment. 

It has only been in the last year or 
two, faced by tremendous unemploy- 
ment totals, that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor capitulated so far as to 
come out at its national convention for 
a system of unemployment insurance 
“with full protection for the worker.” 

Only one State, Wisconsin, has op- 
erative an unemployment insurance sys- 
tem. As a matter of fact, it is rather 
an employment assurance system. Un- 


der it the employers pay a two per 
cent unemployment reserve contribu. 
tion (graduated downward as the in- 
dividual reserve is built up). Bene. 
fits do not begin until after July 1, 
1935, when reserves will have been 
built up for one year. Thus success 
or failure of the plan yet remains to 
be determined. 

At this writing, the Administration 
plan for unemployment insurance has 
not yet been brought out on Capitol 
Hill. It is generally understood that 
the recommendations of the Committee 
on Economic Security will, in large 
measure, govern the proposal to be 
made. 


Old Age Pensions 


Present indications point to a joint- 
contribution plan (probably contained 
in an omnibus measure including other 
social legislation) by which the em- 
ploye, the employer, and either the 
State or Federal Governments or both 
will contribute to a common fund 
which will be built up on an actuarial 
basis. In this respect, the legislation 
would follow along the lines of unem- 
ployment insurance systems in foreign 
countries. 

Basis of contributions is still a moot 
question. Proposals vary from a 1% 
employe and a 2% employer contribu- 
tion upwards to a 5% employer con- 
tribution only. In each case, however, 
Federal and State contributions to 
match are indicated. Organized labor, 
as represented by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, however, is opposed 
to any employe contribution and a plan 
which calls for employe contributions 
will meet the opposition of labor. 
Nevertheless, there is every likelihood 
that the accepted plan will call for a 
contribution by the worker. 

Old age pensions present a far more 
potent and dangerous situation than 
does unemployment insurance legisla- 
tion. In the first place the demand 
for enactment of such legislation is 
tremendous. 

Not even the bonus is attracting 
more national attention. If the tre- 
mendous influx of mail and telegrams 
now flooding Senators and Congress- 
men and the number of lobbyists who 
gumshoe about Capitol corridors are a 
criterion, national attention on old age 
pensions is at white heat. 

Like unemployment insurance, the 
Administration proposal on old age 
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ension insurance is yet to be made. 

The 74th Congress will be charged 
with taking the initial steps. These 
will embrace chiefly unemployment in- 
surance and old age pensions. Not 
more than a start can be made on 
other forms of social legislation, such’ 
as mother’s pensions, health and in- 
validity insurance. 

It is generally understood that the 
Administration is willing to spend as 
much as $100,000,000 this year in 
making the first steps in carrying out 
the first of the social security meas- 
ures. When it is realized that approxi- 
mately $26,000,000 was paid out in old 
age pensions in 1932 in one-fourth of 
the States, it will be seen that $100,- 
000,000, representing as it does only 
the Federal Government’s share, will 
be of invaluable assistance in providing 
for the widest acceptance of systems of 
both unemployment and old age legis- 
lation in the respective States. 


Townsend Plan Doomed 


While the Congress will be besieged 
with mumerous visionary measures 
heralded as cure-alls for the depres- 
sion, such plans as call for the pay- 
ment of $200 a month to all aged over 
60 on the premise that the entire sum 
must be spent within the month (a 
plan which would call for the expendi- 
ture by the Government approximately 
$24,000,000,000 annually which is 
more than half of the total national 
income in 1933), will certainly find 
an early grave in Congressional Com- 
mittee. 

Thirty-hour legislative proposals, 
first espoused timidly and as prompt- 
ly disregarded in the 72nd Congress, 
but subject of much controversy in the 
last Congress, are now definitely on 
the program. 

It is a foregone conclusion that any 
bill seeking to impose a fixed maxi- 
mum of hours-per-week work will be 
opposed by the Administration. And 
at the present writing that means that 
such legislation almost certainly will 
not be enacted. 


The editors of Sates MANAGEMENT 
acknowledge with thanks the cooperation 
of the members of the staff of Con- 
gressional Intelligence, Inc., whose close 
contacts with Senators made this poll 
possible, those Washington correspondents 
whose assistance makes it possible to 
publish the results of this poll of the 
entire United States Senate on the gen- 
eral issues involved. No particular bill 
or prospective bill was mentioned. The 
answers (right) are not indicative of how 
the Senator may vote on any given piece 
of legislation concerning this subject. 
They are merely early indications to 
record the majority of the Senators’ at- 
titude at this time. 
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Early Poll of the U. S. Senate 


on Social Legislation 


Key to Code Letters Below: D, Democrat; R, Republican; FL, Farmer-Labor; P, Progressive; 
Abs., absent; Fav., favors; Opp., opposes; ?, undecided. 


UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 
Northeast INSURANCE 
CONNECTICUT 
Lomergan ....... D ? 
Maloney ....... D ? 
DELAWARE 
Hastings ....... R_ Fav. 
Townsend .....R Abs. 
MAINE 
eee R= Opp. 
| re R Fav. 
MARYLAND 
Tydings ....... D __ Abs. 
Radcliffe ...... D sFav. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
an: Se 
Coolidge ...... D ? 
New HAMPSHIRE 
SPS Pere R Fav 
BG ice a dont D ? 
NEW JERSEY 
Barbour ........R Fav. 
Moore ......--- D Fav. 
New YORK 
Copeland .. ..D_ Fav. 
Wagner ........D Fav. 
OHIO 
Bulkley ...... D_sFav. 
Donahey ~~ aa. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
BE ice kere R Fav. 
eee ? 
RHODE ISLAND 
Metcalf ....... R ? 
eee D_ Fav 
VERMONT 
ee R Fav. 
eee R ? 
South 
ALABAMA 
7 Se D Fav. 
Bankhead ..... D Fav. 
ARKANSAS 
Robinson ..... Ds Fav. 
ere D Fav. 
FLORIDA 
Fletcher ...... D ss Fav. 
Trammell ..... D ? 
GEORGIA 
Georme: .....6.5% D ssFav. 
eae Ds‘ Fav 
KENTUCKY 
ee D sFav. 
SON, sce vewes D sFav. 
LOUISIANA 
a5 ows rrere D Fav. 
Cees ........1) Ae 
MISSISSIPPI 
Harrison ....... D Fav 
re D _ssFav. 
NorTH CAROLINA 
ree D sFav. 
Reynolds ...... D_ Fav 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Feaeree D sss Fav 
ee D_ssFav 
TENNESSEE 
McKellar ...... D Abs. 
Bachman ....... D ss Fav 
TEXAS 
Sheppard .......D Fav. 
Connally: ....... D_ssFav 
VIRGINIA 
OS eee D ? 


OLD AGE 
PENSIONS 


WEST VIRGINIA 


UNEMPLOY- 


INSURANCE PENSIONS 


i ere D 
a oe D 
West 
ARIZONA 
Astimarst 24.60%. D 
Hayden ........ D 
CALIFORNIA 
ae R 
Sd D 
COLORADO 
ee D 
pe oe D 
IDAHO 
rr R 
PUNE fons K6 ce we D 
MONTANA 
Wheeler ....... D 
ee D 
NEVADA 
3 re D 
McCarran ......; D 
New Mexico 
Se R 
_ |. SR D 
OREGON 
[rr R° 
NE Siac a csaw R 
UTAH 
ee D 
Thomas ........ D 
W ASHINGTON 
| Se ee D 
Schwollenbach ..D 
WYOMING 
CN orkau<ense R 
O'Mahoney .....D 
Middle West 
ILLINOIS 
BNE vir. a eraco es D 
Dieterich ....... D 
INDIANA 
Van Mays ...... D 
eee D 
IOWA 
Dickinson ...... R 
Mumity 2.0... D 
KANSAS 
COOMEF cicssces R 
i D 
MICHIGAN 
a ee 
Vandenberg .....R 
MINNESOTA 
Shipstead ..... FL 
=a ee R 
MIssouURI 
a ee D 
ye D 
NEBRASKA 
ee R 
OS See D 
NortH DAKOTA 
Peemer ...... R 
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Are Space Peddlers Necessary? 
Buyer Rates Industry Facts as““Top”’ 


Most frequently when a manuscript comes in accompanied 
by a letter which says, “‘probably you'll be afraid to print 


> 


this,’ 


the manuscript turns out to be not worth printing. 


Here is a glittering exception. It comes from the advertising 
manager of an important advertiser, and it is to some extent 
a blast against publishers, but we—perhaps because we’re 
publishers—choose to think that the sales idea contained 
in it is applicable to every industry. 


HY must we have space 

\ \ / peddlers? 

That question was asked 

of me the other day by the 

man who buys the advertising for the 

largest firm in an industry which 

makes one of the most widely used 
products in industry today. 

The schedule of this company’s ad- 
vertising includes about 75 trade and 
industrial publications. The fields 
covered range from chemicals to cos- 
metics, from foods to insecticides, from 
sporting goods to motor oils. Further- 
more, the responsibility of this particu- 
lar individual embraces sales promotion 
as well as advertising. 

Imagine, then, this fellow’s predica- 
ment. Each publication on the 
schedule has an advertising representa- 
tive—some have more than one. And 
each of these wants to see him at least 
once a month. On the basis of 25 
working days a month, this would 
mean three calls a day. Not excessive, 
you will say. Maybe not, but add to 
this the fact that there are at least three 
times as many publications which think 
they should be on the list, but aren't. 
Each of these has a_ representative 
whose boss is continually telling him, 
“Get the ———————— Company.” 
Each of these tries to get an inter- 
view at least once a month. This 
means, on the same basis, nine more 
men a day—or a total of a dozen 
interviews a day on the single subject 
of advertising space. 

Now, if this fellow had nothing else 
to do but buy space, he could easily 
handle twelve men a day. Well—he 
has an advertising agency and he knows 
the agency has a man whose sole job 
it is to buy space, so naturally he has 
come to the point of referring all these 
men to the agency. Which is just 
what the men do not want because they 
have all been to the agency many times 
before but they believe, if they could 
get just a few minutes with the account, 
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they could sell their book, even after 
the agency’s turndown. 

But here is the nub of this story. 
Although by far the majority of these 
space peddlers get referred back to the 
agency consistently, there are a dozen 
or so who get in not once but every 
time they call. Why? Simply be- 
cause they are not space peddlers. 

This advertising man, in order to do 
a good job of sales promotion for his 
company, has to know as much as 
possible at all times about what is 
going on in each of the industries his 
company serves. He hasn't time to 
keep an intimate check on each of these 
varied industries, either by personal 
contact with them or by reading all of 
the literally hundreds of magazines that 
cross his desk each month. 


The Key to the Buyer’s Door 


But he has time to listen to one in- 
telligent representative in each of these 
industries each month—one who will 
talk not about his publication but 
about the industry it serves. If this 
representative really knows his indus- 
try, he becomes so valuable to the ad- 
vertising man that he can’t afford not 
to see him. He depends on the 
representative to bring him up to date 
in that particular field. 

But, you say, that doesn’t get the 
representative any of the advertising 
which it is his duty to sell. Doesn't 
it? Check up on a dozen instances 
that you know about and answer hon- 
estly. 

If that representative can make him- 
self indispensable to that advertising 
manager, his book is very likely to be 
found on the list — circulation state- 
ments and proofs of reader interest 
notwithstanding. 

That, you say, is a sloppy and un- 
intelligent way to buy advertising. Is 
it? Listen. That fellow who knows 
his industry got that knowledge some- 


where. If he’s got it, the chances are 
that the editor of his book has it. And 
if the editor has it, the chances are his 
book is read and liked by his industry! 
I'd rather take a chance on that reason- 
ing than be swayed by a lot of the 
promotional literature being put out 
currently by magazine publishers. And 
I say that, having written promotion 
literature for magazines—lots of it. 

And so, Mr. Publisher, are there 
some nice accounts hanging around 
that you honestly feel should be in your 
book—but aren't? Your answer must 
be “‘yes,” or you are a publisher I have 
never come in contact with. Then why 
don’t you give this plan a try? Call 
in your sales representatives. Put 
them through a course of sprouts in 
the industry your publication serves. 
Give them something to talk about to a 
prospect, except what a white-haired 
boy you are and what a swell book you 
put out. Teach them something about 
what goes on in the places to which 
your book goes. If they won't learn, 
get new men who will. If you don’t 
know enough about the field yourself 
to teach them, quit publishing in that 
field and get into one you do know 
something about. 

If you'll do this, you'll be the 
answer to a promotion manager's 
prayer; and, if you're interested, you'll 
get yourself some nice new business. 


Kelvinator Booklet on “How 
Air Conditioning Works” 


Kelvinator Corporation issues a 20- 
page booklet, one of the few available, 
that answers the question, ‘What is 
air conditioning and how does it 
work?” A number of illustrations and 
plan drawings show practical applica- 
tions for hotels and restaurants, de- 
partment stores and shops, homes and 
apartments, theatres and clubs, doc- 
tors’ and dentists’ offices, executive and 
general offices, industrial processing, 
hospitals, churches and funeral homes. 

The new book is obtainable through 
Kelvinator distributors and dealers 
without charge. Naturally, the Kelvi- 
nator principle of “Exact Selection” is 
stressed. Nevertheless, that concern 
believes, the booklet has been pre- 
pared in such a way that its informa- 
tion will be of value to architects, 
engineers, contractors, manufacturers, 
merchants and home owners who seek 
guidance on this subject. 
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OW much did you know 
about your last pros- 
pect before you inter- 
viewed him? 


Did you have information re- 
garding any definite recent ex- 
periences of his that might help 
your sales talk—that might make 
your sale for you? 


“Do you know,” I heard one 
of the large producers of auto- 
mobile sales say, ‘I never real- 
ized how important it was until 
it happened to me by accident. 
Accident is right, too. 


“I was stressing our brakes at 
that time in my sales talk. 
Would start right off with them. 
The exact phrase I used was, ‘No 
more accidents for you with 
these brakes.’ 


“This prospect started. ‘How 
the devil did you know I just 
had an accident and that my 
brakes slipped? What about 
these new brakes of yours? Let's 
see them work.’ 


“IT hadn’t known, of course. 
It was just luck but—he was 
sold then and there. It was 
child’s play after that. By chance 
I'd hit on the thing in which he 
was most interested. 


“Ever since then I haven’t seen 
a prospect without having tried 
to find out something about him. 
The janitor, the superintendent, 
the man who works about the 
place, neighbors, children on the 
street, his garage man—lI talk to 
them all if I can. I know what 
trouble he’s had, what he does, 
everything I can find out. Even 
reports of accidents in news- 
papers furnish good leads, par- 
ticularly if the car hasn’t behaved 
the way it should. 


“With all the information I 
can get about him my sales talk 


Know Your Buyer and His Needs 
Before You Start to Sell Him 


BY W.M. DAY 


is tailor-made. I can get his in- 
terest right away. I'm set, for 
he’s half sold already.” 


He’s right! You can’t know 
too much about your prospect. 
It makes your sale much easier 


Don’t try to sell a prospect with 
your eyes bandaged—blind man’s 
buff is a game at which -he can 
win too easily. Learn his prefer- 
ences and prejudices and pitch 
your sales talk to harmonize with 
his current interests. 


and the sources of information 
are numerous, if you go after 
them. The more completely you 
can talk to buyers in terms of 
their own specific problems, the 
greater opportunity you have to 
turn your contacts into sales. 


Reprints of this page are available at three cents each, remittance with order. 
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MASTER SCHEDULE OF AUTOMOBILE STANDARD ALLOWANCES—ACTUAL CAR DRIVEN BASIS 


(12) 13 
ALLOWANCES 


| (10) C1) | 


|P.D. & | Total 

Annual | Fire & |P.L.Ins.| State | Depre- | Maint. Tire 
Mile- | Theft (Bef. | License | ciation | and | Allow- 
Fees Repairs | ance i- | ar 


Variable} 
| 


Prevail- 
ing 
Av. Gas| 
Price 


Head- 


q uarters 


Car 


Driven Class 


per Mile 


|--——_---->-->S 


$50. 84 | $22.00 
71.54 | . 22.00 
95.57 | 16.50 
57.58 | 22.50 
45.99 3.00 
95.09 | 19.90 
166.74 | 13.75 
123.22 3.00 
21.07 9.00 
69.54 | 21.45 


Fe. Smith. . .| 
Milwaukee .. 
St. Louis. .. 

Chicago.... .| 
Spokane.....| 
Syracuse... 

Brooklyn... . 


Ford Sd. °32.. 
| Reo Vic "32... 
Olds Cp "31 
Pont Ch '33.. 
Dodge Sd 31. 
Buick Sd '32.. 
Essex Sd "31.. 
i” 
Chev. Sd *33.. 
LaSal Vc. ‘27. 


| 24,419 | 
| 12,181 
| 8,251 
| 10,730 
5,308 | 
30, 386 
10,724 
14,117 
9,896 

| 12,912 


$225.00 
710.00 
280.00 
212.00 
258 .00 
510.00 
235.00 
273.00 
178.00 
140.00 


$132.00 
91.50 


$100.00 
48 .00 
25.00 
32.50 
32.00 
123.00 
28.00 
43.00 
27.00 
103.00 


$488 .55 
885.75 
369.50 
343.41 
331.00 
841.90 
338 . 30 
408 .60 
263.50 
388 .10 


$40.71 
73.81 
30.79 
28.62 
27.58 
70.16 
28.19 
34.05 
21.96 
32.34 


-45¢ 
84 
35 
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More than a dozen factors must be taken into consideration if an equitable basis for compensating a salesman 
for the use of his car is to be reached, says A. Thomson, controller of the Mantle Lamp Company. 


Mantle Lamp Saves $10,000 Yearly 
Under New Auto Allowance Plan 


MANAGEMENT appeared an ar- 

ticle, “This Compensation Plan 

Solves the Excessive Sales Cost 
Problem,’ which described the ‘‘Bal- 
anced Bonus” method of paying sales- 
men used successfully by the Mantle 
Lamp Company of America, Inc., 
manufacturers of ‘Aladdin’’ lamps 
and electric lamps. 

At the time this system was adopted, 
this company also inaugurated a new 
plan for the handling of salesmen’s 
automobile expenses. In the belief 
that many other concerns will be in- 
terested in the theory on which this 
plan is built, we are describing it here 
in some detail. Mr. A. Thomson, con- 
troller of Mantle Lamp, is authority for 

/ the statement that it saved his com- 
pany more than $10,000 the first year 
it was in operation. 

At one time the firm’s salesmen 
were given a flat 7-cents per mile al- 
lowance. Later this was reduced to 
51% cents. The new plan begins with 
the idea that some men, under certain 
conditions, cannot operate a car at 7 
cents; others, under other conditions, 
can make a profit at 514 cents. There- 
fore the Standard Automobile Costs 
idea starts with the premise that the 
cost of every car must be established 
separately. Said Mr. Thomson: 

“If a man can run up mileage at a 
gain to himself, he is tempted to 
‘chauffeur for profit.’ If a man can 
make two cents a mile by running his 
car over fine concrete roads, he can get 
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lk the December 15 issue of SALES 


BY 
LESTER B. COLBY 


This company once paid 
salesmen a flat per mile rate 
for automobile travel. Now, 
under a new set-up, based on 
separately computed costs 
for each car, they not only 
save a sizable sum of money, 
but systematically encourage 
salesmen to spend the maxi- 
mum amount of time in the 
presence of prospects. 


for himself $10 a week extra by adding 
500 miles to his week’s travel. He is 
especially tempted to do so if business 
is not good. Hours spent on the road 
don’t get sales. The thing to do is to 
encourage the man to spend as little 
time as possible on the road and as 
much time as possible with his custom- 
ers.” 

The Standard Automobile Costs* 
plan as used by Mantle Lamp was de- 
a by Rabbe & Runzheimer, 
production and marketing engineers, 


* Other firms using the same plan: 
Orange Crush Go., Rand McNally & Co., 
Union Special Machine Co. 


Chicago. Mr. Willis Rabbe, of that 
organization, and Mr. Thomson fur- 
nished the facts found in this article. 

In sketching the logic behind the 
idea of separate costs for each car, Mr. 
Thomson told SM: 

“There are certain fixed costs 
whether a car is operated 1,000 or 
50,000 miles. These include fire and 
theft insurance, personal damage and 
personal liability insurance, and license 
fees. These all differ, often widely, 
on various cars and in various cities or 
localities. Some men desire much 
higher P. D. and P. L. coverage than 
others. : 

“Depreciation differs startlingly on 
different cars due to original cars or to 
driving conditions. Mileage is affected 
by the weight of the car and size of 
piston bore. Gasoline costs vary ac- 
cording to locality. When a new car 
is bought in the Detroit area, the 
freight charges are comparatively small. 
In other cities they may range from 
$25 to $150. 

“Increased mileage automatically re- 
duces the per mile cost. It is possible 
that one car can be operated for 31/, 
cents a mile while it will cost 8 cents 
to operate another, all factors taken 
into account. 

‘We had to get down to brass tacks 
and we had to go off the flat rate per 
mile to give our men a fair deal..” 

The figures of one company, operat- 
ing 54 salesmen who owned their cars, 
were laid before the writer. Startling 
variations were revealed at a glance. 
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The following are typical examples se- 
lected from the list: 


esman's Car Allowance for Year: 


Under Under 
Old Standard 


w 


Basis Costs 
Salesman No. 1...$1,343.05...$ 842.63 
Salesman No. 8... 669.96... 1,109.88 
Salesman No. 10... 1,112.32... 615.27 
Salesman No. 16... 291.94... 429.20 
Salesman No. 22... 1,104.84... 1,103.28 
Salesman No. 36... 1,016.35... 587.42 
Salesman No. 51... 1,375.00... 744.20 
Salesman No. 54... 1,217.81... 678.87 


Just a glance at the above shows that 
in most cases broad injustices were 
done, in some cases to the men and 
in other cases to the company, if the 
new system gives the degree of fair- 
ness that the tests seem to indicate. 
The question immediately suggests if- 
self —Why ? 


Factors the Flat Rate Ignores 


A flat rate of so many cents per mile 
fails to take into consideration many 
factors which affect actual costs. The 
Standard Costs system goes into these 
thoroughly. Some of them are: 

Kind of Car—The list includes 
Fords, Chevrolets, Reos, LaSalles, Au- 
burns, Nashes, Buicks, Plymouths, 
Studebakers, Pontiacs and others. 

Roads—Whether the roads travel- 
ed are concrete, dirt, sand or moun- 
tain; for simplicity classified as A, B 
or AB. Quality of roads affects costs. 

Gasoline—Miles per gallon and cost 
per gallon. This company’s salesmen 
are credited with from 10 to 16 miles 
per gallon, depending on car plus 
roads. The cost per gallon is figured 
from 16.5 to 22.5, depending on geo- 
graphical location. 

Mileage—Miles driven yearly, de- 
pending on type of territory, range 
from 5,308 to 30,386 miles. 

Insurance (tire and theft)—This 
range is from a low of $5.00 to a 
high of $28.20. 

Insurance (P.D. & P.L.)—Range 
from $21.07 to $166.74. 

State License—Range from $3.00 
to $31.10. 

De preciation—Range from $110 to 
$710. 

Maintenance and Repairs—Range 
from $43.00 to $183.00. 

Tire Allowance — Range from 
$25.00 to $134.00. 

Total Annual Fixed and Semi-Vari- 
ible—Range from $255.30 to $885.75. 

Allowances (per month)—Range 
from $24.80 to $73.81. 

(See Master Schedule of Automobile 
Standard Allowances, Actual Car 
Driven Basis.) 

Study of the Master Schedule fe- 
veals that there are a surprising num- 
ber of factors that must be taken intd 
consideration if an equitable basis. for 
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ay 


il 
compensating a salesman for the use 


of his car is to be reached. For ex- 
ample: 


;, ! 
Column 1, class of territory: Cars 


operated in B territory, unfavorable 
road conditions, receive higher stand- 
atd allowances than in Class A terri- 
tory on three cost items based on miles 
driven. These are Maintenance (Col. 
9), Tires, (Col. 10), and Gas and Oil, 
(Col. 13). Cars operated in metro- 
politan areas, city traffic conditions get 
still higher allowances. 

Column 2, standard miles per gal- 
lon: Three governing factors are to 
be considered. These include weight 
of car, piston displacement and operat- 
ing conditions in the specific territory. 
Maintenance and repair allowance 
(Col. 9) provide, among other things, 
for complete carburetor adjustment at 
regular intervals. Many drivers report 
better mileage than is fixed in the 
schedule. 

Column 3, prevailing average gas 
prices: Checked against published 
prices as they appear in National Petro- 
leum News, standard grade of gas and 
including all federal, state and local 
taxes. Corrections made on every 2 
cent fluctuation in price. 

Column 4, annual mileage: Mile- 
age as shown based on estimates for 
the current year based on past records. 
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These are set at a conservative basis so 
that most salesmen should drive some- 
what more and will be entitled to an 
adjustment at the end of the year. 

Columns 5 and 6, insurance: An- 
nual premiums differ widely in vari- 
ous parts of the country. (Note in 
master schedule P.D. and P.L. varies 
from $21.07 to $166.74 and Fire and 
Theft from $5 to $22.91.) These have 
a decided effect on cost regardless of 
miles driven. 

Column 7, license fees: Here again 
is a wide range from $5.00 to $22.50 
in the examples shown. 

Column 8, depreciation: Annual 
standard allowances are checked against 
the NADA code trade-in allowances 
and is amply though not excessively 
liberal. The depreciation allowance is 
such that over the “most economical 
service life period” of the car the 
amount paid to the salesman for de- 
preciation, plus the trade-in allowance, 
will more than equal the original de- 
livered price of the car. By most 
economical service life is meant from 
40,000 to 60,000 total mileage or not 
less than two years service for the 
lower-priced cars. Obviously the great- 
est actual depreciation comes while the 
car is a current model. 

Column 9, maintenance and repairs: 
Maintenance and repair allowances 


 Men—this is our answer to the consumer’s statement, ‘But I’ve got a vacuum 
1 992 ’ § 
cleaner, 
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cover washing and greasing at inter- 
vals of 1,000 miles plus the main- 
tenance and check-up services recom- 
mended by the service departments of 
the various manufacturers. The cost of 
repairs resulting from major accidents 
is not included as it is unpredict- 
able. Such items are treated separate- 
ly on a basis of merit. 

Column 10, tire allowance: Stand- 
ards based on 18,000 miles per set of 
four tires for Class A territory and 12,- 
000 miles per set in Class B territory. 

Column 11, total annual fixed and 
semi-variable allawances: This total is 
the sum of the amounts found in Col- 
umns 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10. 

Column 12, allowances per month: 
These are one-twelfth of those in Col- 
umn 11 and are paid to the salesmen 
each month. 

Column 13, oil and gas allowances 
per mile: This allowance is paid to 
the salesman on the amount of busi- 
ness mileage reported during the ex- 
pense reimbursement period. 


The Plan Is Easy to Work 


While all of the above, at first 
glance, may appear to be rather com- 
plicated, it is, in reality, very simple. 
Form sheets reduce labor. The actual 
work can be done quickly. It simmers 
down to this: 

1. A known allowance, covering 
fixed expenses, which the salesman can 
look forward to each month. 

2. A second, smaller allowance (oil 
and gas only), based on the actual 
number of miles driven. (See Master 
Schedule which shows in ten selected 
examples a range of from 1.27 cents 
to 2.21 cents per business mile.) 

Analyzing the Master Schedule a lit- 
tle farther we find (with the use of a 
lead pencil and some figuring) that 
the Spokane salesman who drove a 
Dodge sedan 5,308 miles over Class 
B roads is allowed 8.08 cents per 
mile. The Syracuse salesman who 
drove a Buick 30,386 miles over Class 
A roads is allowed 4.29 cents per mile. 

Going into the small car field we 
discover that the Fort Smith salesman 
who drove a Ford 24,419 miles over 
Class B roads did it for 3.44 cents 
per mile. The Akron salesman, driv- 
ing a Chevrolet, but with only 9,896 
miles to his record, though he is con- 
sidered to have gotten 114 more miles 
per gallon, is allowed 4.06 cents per 
mile. 

Said Mr. Thomson, further: 

“We do know that our sales have 
increased since the inauguration of the 
Standard Costs Plan and we think that 
some of these increases may be due to 
the fact that some of our men, at least, 
have been putting in less time driving 
and more hours with the customer.” 
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Are you essentially a manager of men—an executive in 

charge of aset routine—or the third type, the human 

dynamo of well-rounded talents who is potential material 
for a general managership or a presidency? 


There Are Three Kinds 
of Sales Managers— 


Which One Are You? 


BY JAMES MANGAN 
Director of Advertising and Merchandising, Mills Novelty Company, Chicago 


ALES managers may vary in 
height, weight, size of collars 
and complexion. Mentally, how- 
ever, they simmer down to just 

three kinds: The first is the man who 
has been “through the mill.” He has 
sold a wide variety of products under 
a wide variety of conditions. A pro- 
ducer, he earned his promotion through 
the simple process of being the best 
kind of salesman. He still can sell, 
and if the ole pep hasn’t gone by this 
time, he holds himself ready on special 
occasions to step out and help one of 
his men close a tough prospect. 

He’s a sales leader, and he sets a 
sales example. All he’s got on his 
mind is sales. The chief way to make 
sales, he believes, is through man pow- 
er. Have enough men out on the fir- 
ing line, push them hard enough, and 
the volume is bound to come in. 

This sales manager can never re- 
linquish the idea that a sale is a per- 
sonal feat. Somebody’s crust, some- 
body’s ingenuity, somebody’s hard 
work produced this order. When the 
order comes in tomorrow morning and 
this sales manager spots it, he will ask: 
“Whose is it?” 

Therefore, this sales manager knows 
his men. He knows his men very 
thoroughly. He knows exactly how 
his first twenty producers stand in 
order, one, two, three. He can almost 
immediately sense when Miller is get- 
ting listless, Johnson’s domestic trou- 
ble is snapping back at him and Arm- 
bruster is indulging in an extra bender 
or two. He knows the comers in his 
organization, throws a few plums their 
way, sneaks through a few semi-illicit 
advances, is ready to replace the old 
stars as soon as their legs or their wind 
give way. 

Our first kind of sales manager is 
therefore a pusher. He believes in 
sales contests, prizes, house organs, 


honors, everything John Patterson 
fostered so many years ago. Now, un- 
derstand, he is not the kind of a man 
John Patterson was, but he has fallen 
for a great many of the things John 
Patterson did. The sales manual and 
the sales canvass he promulgates is 
strictly about Profits—how much 
money the prospect can make by em- 
bracing this product or proposition. 
This sales manager is not selling mer- 
chandise really—'‘he is just selling 
Profits!” 

This man is not just the sales man- 
ager, he is the sales department. Make 
no mistake, if he ever leaves the com- 
pany he will be missed, His organi- 
zation, being a personal organization, 
will leave with him. Those who don't 
go with him will go elsewhere. The 
whole sales house will collapse. The 
officials of the company will say they 
are glad he is gone. But secretly they 
will swear at him, call him every kind 
of a louse, and immediately they will 
go out and again try to hire the same 
kind of a man—a good “organizer.” 

The second kind of a sales manager 
is the man who is in charge of the 
sales department. 

You think of the department first 
and, maybe later, you will recall that 
this man heads it. At no time, how- 
ever, is his position in your conscious- 
ness. The sales department here has 
always functioned pretty well. Maybe 
it’s the nature of the business. May- 
be it’s our patents. Maybe it’s our 
good management, fair treatment of 
customers, many years of natural, ever- 
increasing momentum. 

Anyhow, the business comes in. It 
just comes in day after day, without 
much changing, and it seems that any 
special effort of the sales department 
can’t ‘change it much—either up or 
down. I don’t mean that the sales de- 
partrnent isn’t active. By all means it 
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is. It has its men on the road, men 
who have been with the company for 
rears. It has its ‘special’ months, spe- 
cial offers, exhibits at all its trade con- 
ventions, even indulges occasionally in 
a private convention or two. 

The sales manager is no dullard, 
either; don’t get that idea. He knows 
this business inside out and he knows 
his job, too. The trouble is, Ais job 
is not really sales manager. He's just 
the chief clerk of the sales department. 
He's a regular, and he has a regular 
department, he can handle all details 

erfectly, from occasional arguments 
with the files and credit department to 
inaugurating new systems, speeding up 
shipping, installing efficiency. 

If this man ever dies, or leaves the 
employ of the company, he won’t be 
missed. He has just been a faithful, 
honest, capable worker. The sales 
didn’t depend on him, he was just 
traffic manager of orders, A good 
clerk is not hard to find, and at least 
four people who have been working 
under him are now perfectly qualified 
to step into his shoes. No new man 
will be hired from the outside. 


Does the Paragon Exist? 


The third kind of sales manager is 
more an idea than a person. The 
whole world of business is pining for 
him today. 

This type of sales manager is an 
“organizer’’ but he organizes principles 
and forces, instead of mere men and 
orders. He has personality, surely, but 
it’s a personality of mind and ideas and 
not of voice and wardrobe. He has 
vigor and power, but the kind that 
comes from ability, versatility, per- 
severance and human experience and 
not from the ballyhoo of some toady. 

The third kind of sales manager be- 
lieves this: 

Selling is a genus, not a species. 

This sales manager recognizes no 
such department as the “Advertising 
Department,” the ‘Sales Promotion 
Department,” the “Research Depart- 
ment” or any of the other so-called 
departments that are organized for one 
sole purpose, namely, to increase busi- 
ness. This sales manager insists that 
those departments are all the sales de- 
partment, that sales is their main func- 
tion and raison d’etre, and that the one 
purpose of sales can never be broken 
up or specialized. 

This is why this sales manager is so 
definitely interested in design today— 
because the design of design is sales. 
Not that he wants to do the designing 
himself, but that he cares to see it done 
by the best man in the best possible 
way. This is why our third type of 
sales manager spends so much time in 
the factory, gives up so many of his 
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personal hours to talking to customers 
in the field, reviewing installations, 
serving and servicing. These activities 
are selling, too, and this man believes 
that every good sales manager should 
be interested in every kind of sales and 
sales activity! 

This type of sales manager is not 
only a machine composed of solid, sen- 
sible experience, fueled by straight 
thinking, fundamental logic, and mer- 
curial intelligence; this man ranks 
spirit as a high requisite not only of 
himself but of everybody else in the 
organization. 

This man, of course, does not long 
bear the title of sales manager. He 
becomes general manager, president, 
chairman of the board. He is the in- 
stitution, not merely the maker of it. 
He doesn’t ever leave to go elsewhere, 
but if he dies (as all men must) his 
chief loss is that he can’t ever be re- 
placed. This loss, however, is com- 
pensated by the fact that he continues 
to live and the business continues to 
grow out of the understanding he has 
engendered, out of the principles he 
has discovered, out of the spirit he has 
developed, out of the lasting friend- 
ship and reputation he has created. 

This third type of sales manager is 
the only type worthy to be known as 
sales manager. He is the greatest need 
of all businesses today. Lucky, indeed, 
the firm that has him. 


Talking Points 


SEIBERLING LATEX Propucts, Ak- 
ron, places a vacuum cup on their hot 
water bottles and syringes. By pushing 
the fastener aaginst any flat surface the 
rubber goods can be hung up. Retail- 
ers, the company believes, will like the 
“Hand-E-Hang” because of its con- 
venience in store display. 


LUDEN’s INC., cough drop makers, 
vow that their new ‘“‘Lozones’’ anti- 
septic throat lozenges ‘kill germs not 
merely in the mouth and throat, but 
also ‘below the gargle zone’ in the 
lower throat where gargles seldom 
reach.” Each Lozone is individually 
foil-wrapped. They are a dime a box. 
Listerine and other gargling products 
are expected to gurgle with annoyance 
at that statement, ‘‘gargles only reach 
the mouth and throat.’ LiFe SAVERS, 
INc., also have an addition to their 
line: “Cough Savers.’’ They “contain 
ingredients that vaporize quickly and 
are carried by the breath through the 
air passages.” It’s the open season— 
H’rumph!—for hacking and cough- 
coughing. 


Spud couldn’t help crowing 


SPUD cigarette lets out a triumphant 
cock-a-doodle-doo because “‘our figure- 
folks have just estimated that Spud’s 
cooler smoke made 789,000 warm new 
friends in 1934.” Curious to know 
why exactly that number was given, 
we questioned Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
Axton-Fisher’s ad agency. “The fig- 
ures were secured through consumer 
surveys made by the Advertisers Re- 
search Corporation,” they explained. 
Both the digits and the advertisement 
should put a smile on the face of Col. 
Wood Axton, and more Spuds in the 
mouths of smokers. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE, 
Minneapolis, made publication of its 
annual statement something more than 
a dull roster of assets and liabilities: 
Prior to the event, a three-quarter page 
announcement said: “Strength about 
to be revealed. Extraordinary 
strength after five years of gruelling 
depression . . . and the revelation will 
bring a keen sense of security and sat- 
isfaction to the thousands who have 
placed their trust in that strength.” 


MONTGOMERY WARD'S new tele- 
phone service will cause wrinkles in the 
brows of competitors. One of the 
first communities to get the innovation 
is Jacksonville, Florida. There an 
office was opened “to which you can 
take or phone your order for any 
merchandise in any of Ward’s catalogs. 
Heavy merchandise and most of the 
fast selling items in the catalog are in 
stock in Jacksonville. The balance of 
your order will be teletyped to Ward’s 
Baltimore house and shipped the same 
day. You pay no_ transportation 
charges between Baltimore and Jack- 
sonville.” Ward will even deliver it 
C.O.D. to the buyer’s door for a small 
charge. 
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BY 


E. B. OSBORN 


Sales Manager, Economics Laboratory, 
Inc., 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


E were for a number of 
years confronted with the 
problem of trying to keep a 


daily picture before us of 
each of some thirty specialty salesmen 
scattered from coast to coast. This 
picture, to be of practical value, had 
to be complete and at the same time 
up to the minute, so that criticism, 
corrections, or advice and counsel 
could be flashed back in time for prac- 
tical application within a day or two. 

True, we always knew what sales 
for each territory were from day to 
day, what Bill Jones’ morale was, and 
whether Bill's morale was up or down. 
We corresponded with Bill when oc- 
casion required and twice or oftener 
a month tried to write him a personal 
letter based on a few minutes’ quiet 
thinking, the major portion of which 
time was occupied in trying to build 
up an eye picture of Bill and his ter- 
ritory, his failings and good qualities 
—and get them differentiated from 
thirty other “Bills.” 

With a widely scattered group of 
territories, visited at best only three 
times a year, we suffered from a loss 
of active contact during the time when 
any territory was not actually being 
visited. Back in the office, there was 
always the problem before two people 
—the sales manager and assistant sales 
manager—of maintaining contact with 
every man, each with his own pet set 
of problems. To have attempted the 
reading of daily detailed reports from 
each would have been an impossi- 


bility. 


30-Day Sales Forecast 


Then a slightly different adaptation 
of the standard stationery cardex file 
was adopted. A leather-bound book 
with a series of cardex flaps on 
both sides and, with a few changes 
in methods of sales control, we found 
our answer. Its ‘‘rightness” has been 
testified to amply in both sales and 
an esprit de — that can be obtain- 
ed only through frequent and close 
contact, 

It took six months to install the 
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Getting Down to Brass Tacks 
in Field Conferences with Salesmen 


Not only can the salesman see at a glance what his commissions are going to be from 


these cards, but his manager can judge each man’s daily activity and ability to estimate 
his business in advance. The date when a re-order is due also can be forecast with 
precision. 


If a sales executive has more than ten men, he finds it ex- 
tremely difficult to keep the details about each straight in 
his own mind. Unless he can do this, he cannot make let- 
ters and personal contacts as helpful as they should be. Here 
is a simple routine which enables one sales manager to handle 
22 men and to treat each in terms of his individual problems. 


system. First, we took up with our 
men one by one the necessity and de- 
sirability of accurately forecasting and 
estimating their sales volume thirty 
days ahead. This was easily accom- 
plished, once the man understood, by 
throwing the active accounts in each 
territory on to an estimate control 
sheet kept by himself, where their 
names were listed together with their 
last three order dates. From these 
dates average consumption was estab- 
lished for each, and then, based on 
the most recent service call, spaces 
for the entering of which are pro- 
vided in the sheet, it was easy to antici- 
pate almost to the week when any 
active account could be expected to re- 
order. 

The aggregate of these expected re- 
orders formed each man’s estimate of 
established re-order business for the 
coming month. Added to this was 
the objective decided on for new ac- 
count volume, the total being sent to 
the sales department for recording. 
Naturally, with an estimate of this 


kind, figured right down to the week, 
we had a very splendid yardstick for 
measuring each man’s activity from 
day to day. His ability accurately to 
estimate his business in advance was 
also a yardstick of how well he knew 
his accounts, 

Our men readily took to the idea 
of being able to see thirty days in ad- 
vance what their sales and commis- 
sions would be at the end of the 
month. They saw that they could 
then plan the effort needed to bring 
sales up to the goal they were aiming 
at, instead of having it “catch up on 
them” about the 20th of the month— 
too late to do anything about it—that 
repeat business was going to be slow. 

With this article are pictured the 
special forms for the tabulation of 
this information, specially designed 
for insertion on the right and left sides 
of a cardex book. Estimated new ac- 
count sales and repeat sales for the 
coming month are tabulated for each 
territory on the special forms inserted 
in the right hand side of the book. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


wer oe a 


ee Ae 


contains parallel columns, one for 
each month in the year, and the fol- 
lowing tabulations (the first three to 
be filled in at month’s end) : 

1. Actual repeat business. 

2. Actual new business. 

3. Actual total. 

4. Repeat business estimated for the 
month. 

5. New business estimated for the 
month. 

6. The estimated total. Then fol- 
lows what serves as a permanent 
record of the type of work done dur- 
ing the month, the figures also being 
compiled and filled in at the month’s 
end. There are spaces for the number 
of prospect calls made during that 
month, the number of customer calls 
made, and the total number of calls 
and interviews. At the end there is gen- 
erous room for a summary of remarks 
(in code) pertaining to the month and 
including morale, faults in method, 
type of objections most frequently met 
with, etc. 

The left side of the cardex box is 
reserved for the same type of record, 
but for actual sales and calls in daily 
rather than monthly form. There are 
vertical columns for the 31 days, with 
horizontal spaces for sales both billed 
and unbilled, prospect and customer 
calls for the day, new account sales, 
and, ample space, as on the right side 
of the book, for “remarks’ pertain- 
ing to morale, etc. 

Sales statistics in daily form are 
noted by a clerk and form a digest of 
each man’s daily group of reports re- 
ceived for the day. This digest gives 
at a glance the day-to-day concrete re- 
sults obtained and, following across 
the sheet, an accounting for the “why” 
of these results or lack of them, termi- 
nating in the most important part of 
the analysis, “remarks,” for a sum- 
mary of the daily reports. 


Danger Signals to the s.m. 


It is the duty of the assistant man- 
ager to review the daily reports after 
the clerk has completed this work, 
boiling them down to essence with 
relation to results, attitude and 
difficulty. These essentials he notes 
on the cards in a code devised and 
easily mastered by the Sales Depart- 
ment. For the code, letters are used 
instead of sentences, since space on the 
card is limited; for instance, the letter 
“L” is translated into “interest was 
created,”’ etc. 

The left hand side of the ledger, 
being a daily chronicle of events, can 
be compared at a glance with the right 
hand side, which is the picture “as 
it should be” and planned at the start 
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The card on which they are placed ° 


of the month. Thus, where dis- 
crepancy or slipping is noted, it can 
easily be analyzed and an intelligent 
letter written at once, personalized and 
to the point. If a serious slipping on 
the part of any one man is noticed, 
his daily report is switched from the 
assistant sales manager to the sales 
manager, who then brings to bear on 
the salesman a personal and’even closer 
daily scrutiny of his work and himself. 
The faults are singled out, comments 
and suggestions written on inter-office 
correspondence slips, and the com- 
ments sent back to the territory clipped 


to the report that has inspired the com- 
ment. 

In this way there are always four or 
five men (not too many for proper at- 
tention) brought into daily personal 
contact with the sales manager for such 
a period of time as their sales and gen- 
eral type of work indicate that they 
need it. 

We have found the system to be a 
most usable condensed form of a large 
mass of information, and as several 
years have gone by we have discovered 
that broad general sales policies are 
often decided on these figures. 


Centennial Mills Tilts Ad Budget 


As Pacific Coast 


HE Administration’s farm pro- 

gtam has had a most beneficial 

effect upon the contemporary 

farm market—may be expected 
to influence affirmatively the sales po- 
tentialities of the 1935 market in the 
rural areas.”’ 

Thus does C. W. Smith, Pacific 
Northwest sales manager of the Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Company, Seat- 
tle, describe a farm situation which 
grooves neatly with a Centennial policy 
to increase its promotional activities in 
farming communities of Washington 
and Oregon. 

Centennial Mills Company sells ap- 
proximately 75% of its flour, feed and 
cereal output to the farm market. 

“In spite of the depression label af- 
fixed to the times,” points out Mr. 
Smith, “our sales have gone ahead 
during 1934. Rural sections near the 
larger industrial centers of our terti- 
tory — Seattle, Tacoma, Longview, 
Aberdeen, Port Angeles, Washington, 
Portland, Oregon—and those sections 
of eastern Washington and Oregon 
where the wheat growers have bene- 
fitted by the processing tax—have 
shown the greatest sales increases. 

“Continuance of this balance of 
farm purchasing power in the Pacific 
Northwest may be expected to prevail 
in 1935, and we are anticipating an 
especially accelerated purchasing power 
in the fruit producing territories known 
as the Wenatchee and Yakima dis- 
tricts, due to the fair fruit prices re- 
ceived. The development of the 
Grand Coulee Dam will add material- 
ly to the purchasing power of North 
Central Washington. 

“Plans are now going forward to in- 
crease our promotional activity among 
1935 farm customers, with the new 
and expanded advertising campaign 
following the lines which passed the 
experience test during 1934. Adver- 
tisements in the secondary newspapers 


Farmers Prosper 


and farm press of the Pacific North- 
west, cooking schools conducted in 
small towns that are farming com- 
munity centers and a direct-to-the 
farmer promotion: which is also a 
dealer help, will comprise our schedule 
as heretofore. 

“In 1934, we conducted 72 of these 
rural cooking schools, reached a total 
of 125,000 women. Our own home 
economics expert conducts the school 
in cooperation with the small news- 
paper of the town, and local merchants 
also cooperate by building displays of 
their own products and by contributing 
some of the prizes for the home bak- 
ing contest, a feature of this school. 

“The secondary newspaper advertis- 
ing premises the cooking school event, 
continues during the event, and fol- 
lows it up to cash-in on created cus- 
tomer acceptance. The neighborly vein 
accomplished in the 1934 ads to Mrs. 
Farmer’s Wife will be introduced 
again in 1935, for we found it most 
successful. We asked our dealers to 
put us in touch with women in their 
respective territories who would try out 
Centennial products in their own 
kitchens; used pictures, names, and ad- 
dresses of these home experimenters, 
and testimonies about their baking re- 
sults with Centennial. We found this 
eminently better than telling Mrs. 
Small Town or Mrs. Farmer’s Wife 
about the laboratory tests made by a 
home economist. 

“The 1934 rural press campaign was 
made up of an initial six column 10- 
inch ad: ‘All of These Housewives 
Tested Silk-Sifted Flour in Their Own 
Kitchens,’ presenting the pictures and 
testimonies in tabloid of the twelve 
home experimenters. This was fol- 
lowed up with 12 three-column 9-inch 
ads presenting the photograph and in- 
dividual testimony of each woman. 
The Pacific Northwest farm press is 

(Continued on page 103) 
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Auto Men Think New York Show 


Starts ‘““Third Year’’ Sales 


The long overdue “third year cycle’ 
of automobile buying may be starting 
right now—if good-cheer sales reports 
from the 35th New York Automobile 
Show mean anything. On January 9, 
four days after the show opened, prac- 
tically every exhibitor claimed spot 
sales were ahead of last year. 

The “third year,” which every vet- 
eran automobile man recognizes, was 
to have been 1932. Of course no bulge 
occurred. But in 1934 sales rose 800,- 
000. This year they are due to make 
up for lost time, R. H. Grant, gen- 
eral sales manager of General Motors, 
told the New York Sales Executives 
Club one day during the show. And 
he backed it up with farm betterment 
data from many parts of the country 
which he thinks are bound to reflect 
themselves in automobile buying every- 
where. 

The New York show, run this year 
by dealers, not manufacturers, in an 
effort to disarm organized labor's 
claim that the industry wastes money 
on shows, sounded the keynote for 
1935: ‘More automobile per dollar.” 


Flubdub Is Absent 


It was not a show full of sensations, 
either optical or mechanical. The 
Automobile Merchants Association of 
New York decorated Grand Central 
Palace with great spreads of gleaming 
metallic paper board, not with royal 
plush and gorgeous lighting effects. 
And cars of the year—every one a 
stock model from a production line, 
not a costly toh tne car produced 
in a hectic last-minute rush such as was 
caused by last year’s paralyzing tool 
makers’ strike—showed few sensational 
developments. 

The Chrysler “Airstream,” a com- 
promise between last year’s Airflow and 
conventional design, and Hupmobile’s 
wide front, displayed greater variations 
from standard than most of the other 
strongly streamlined bodies. Outstand- 
ing features of the year were all there: 
“Turret Top” Fisher bodies, Hudson- 
Terraplane’s ‘Electric Hand”  shift- 
ing, suggestive of the old Premier, 
Reo’s new foot shift, Auburn’s distinc- 
tive design for high speed, Studebak- 
et’s “Miracle Ride” made possible by 
independent planar wheel suspension, 
and so on. The genera] tendency to 
mount engines farther forward and to 
suspend rear seats in front of the axle 
for easier riding, and to narrow radi- 
ators in the LaSalle style, were note- 
worthy. 

Packard's innovation, a model in the 
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$1,000 class, naturally attracted close 
attention. Everywhere in the show, 
price—generally lower price—got a 
definite pkay, Chevrolet finally an- 
nouncing “the lowest price Six” at 
$465 after Ford and Plymouth had told 
the country their own 1935 prices. 
There were some signs of business 
recovery in the size of the show. Floor 


space totaled a little more than the 
show of last year—partly because Ford 
was there for the first time, the show 
being no longer a manufacturers’ asso. 
ciation enterprise—without a reduction 
in per-foot rates. Twenty-eight makes 
of cars were displayed; last year 22, 
More than 50 accessory and allied lines 
were there; 20% above last year, 
There were even three foreign cars 
breaking into the American market— 
SS, MG Midget, and Bugatti. 

~ Thus New York dealers sounded off 
the nation’s new year in automobiles. 


“Great American Spirit’ Can 


Lick Depression, 


“The Great American Spirit” is a 
real thing in selling that is pulling 
business out of depression, Richard H. 
Grant, General Motors vice-president 
in charge of sales, told the Sales Execu- 
tives Club of New York, January 7. 
Inspiring salesmen with it is one of the 
most important functions of any sales 
manager, he said, in a speech urging 
that all selling be put upon a sound 
business basis. 

“Just as I believe in the great 
American spirit, so I believe that in 
handling a selling organization, if I 
can have my product right, my com- 
pany’s policies right, if I can imbue 
in my salesmen a spirit of loyalty and 
a spirit of desire on top of what good 
economics I may have, I can produce 
for any company 20% more business 
than if I am on a purely business basis. 

‘A sales manager has a double func- 
tion. He must know humanity and 
know economic trends. He must create 
inspiration that enables his men to do 
better than if left to their own devices. 
There are few self-charging salesmen 
in the world. 

“If I were going into a new selling 
activity today,” he declared, ‘the first 
man I should want to attach to me 
would be a financial man—a budget 
man. There is no sales manager who, 
in the thick of the fight and busy in- 
stilling spirit into his men, can watch 
out for and intelligently spend a mil- 
lion dollars a year. If he were the 
type that could do it, he probably 
wouldn’t be fit for his job or have 
within him the spark that can lift men 
up. 

“Men selling goods are exactly like 
storage batteries: They are getting dis- 
charged all the time by the people they 
meet ; they need a generator to recharge 
them, and the first duty of a general 
sales manager is to be that generator. 
But at the same time he cannot get 
away from the proper administration 


Says Grant 


of finances. He needs at his elbow a 
man who can see that money is proper- 
ly spent, one who can give him warn- 
ing if he is getting lopsided in any di- 
rection. He needs a financial man’s 
judgment, not an audit. An audit only 
tells you something is wrong after you 
have done it. 

“In our own business,’’ said he, ‘‘we 
know that 76% of the people who buy 
cars enter showrooms because adver- 
tising pulled them in, or because of 
something some engineer, or mechanic 
or friend said. Only 24% come in 
through direct sales solicitation. So we 
are keen to know how we can produce 
an even greater influence on the public 
at large. When any company gets a 
correct formula for that, then all of a 
sudden you see it begin to enjoy more 
prosperity.” 

Dealing with business in general, 
Mr. Grant said: “I think we have a 
little better prosperity ahead, taking it 
by and large. There are some under- 
lying factors in the making, quite in- 
dependent of the artificial things that 
are going on. When it comes to the 
artificial things I am for being optimis- 
tic. I am hopeful that out of the great 
issues now before the country will 
come something of good. 

“In the automobile business, 1929 
was our greatest year. We produced 
approximately 5,000,000 vehicles for 
sale in this country, in Canada, and 
abroad. Every three years we get a 
great rebuying of automobiles. Except 
for the panic, 1932 would have been 
a tremendous automobile year because 
that is when 1929 replacement buying 
would have taken place. Instead of 
that, it was the lowest year since about 
1922. We were helped a little by the 
1933 Fall revival. Last year sales in- 
creased somewhat. But there is an 
awful lot of 1932 buying still to be 
done. With just a little bit more 
prosperity, we can look for it in 1935”. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


"I woah We 
had 10 men 
like him” 


“He can handle important prospects, 
soothe complaining customers, dig up 
business in any territory.” 


EVERY organization—every department— 
has one man who stands out above the rest. 
Long Distance telephone service can multi- 
ply him and send him in ten directions. 

It takes him to widely scattered cities 
in a matter of minutes. It cuts through 
crowded lobbies, past secretaries, straight 
to the desk where decisions are made. It 
lands orders that would be lost between 
regular visits. It is flexible, efficient. 

It’s economical, too. Concerns of all 
kinds have proved that the planned use of 
Long Distance pays its way many times 
over. “Lower selling costs and increased 
economy account for our liberal use of the 
telephone,” says the President of the 
Kelvinator Corporation. The Federal 
Match Sales Corporation sold 27 carloads 
of matches by telephone — value $95,000 
—at a telephone sales cost of less than 
one-tenth of 1%. 

The local Bell Company will tell you 
how Long Distance can be most profitably 
applied to your business. No 
charge, no obligation. Call the 
nearest Business Office. 


TYPICAL STATION-TO-STATION RATES 


(for three-minute calls) 


8:30 

From To Daytime 7 P.M. P.M. 
Philadelphia New York $.50 $ .40 §$ .35 
Cleveland Pittsburgh -70 -60 -40 
Boston Albany -80 -70 -50 
St. Louis Kansas City 1.15 1.00 -70 
Atlanta Washington, D.C. 2.35 1.95 1.30 
Denver Detroit 4.25 3.50 2.50 


Consult directory for other rates. Or ask the operator. 
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Latest Literary Digest Poll 
Confirms Detroit's Prediction 


Digest Readers to Buy 
292.866 Cars in 1935 


All Industry to Benefit 


Costs 82,400 a Week to 
Cover 8205.006.200 Market 


Detroit, January 2—Not many months 
ago motor car manufacturers made a 
prediction—increased activity for 1935. 
To-day that prediction is confirmed. Not 
by “experts,” nor by ordinary “survey” 
methods, but by the most accurate fore- 
caster of public action ever developed—a 
Literary Digest poll. 

This latest Digest poll reveals that 
285,951 Digest families—conservatively 
-—will buy 292,866 cars in 1935. For them 
they will pay — conservatively — $205,- 
006,200. And this great motor car market 
can be reached through The Literary 
Digest with a full page message weekly 
—for 52 weeks—for a total space cost of 
only $124,800. 


What Automotive Daily News Says 


Never has a market been predeter- 
mined by so accurate a measuring stick, 
of which Chris Sinsabaugh, in the Auto- 
motive Daily News, says: 

“Past performances have set up 
Literary Digest as a straw-vote author- 
ity whose reports are a true barometer 
of what lies ahead, so sales managers in 
the automobile industry should profit by 
the poll the magazine is taking to find 
the potentialities of the market in the 
year just off our weather bow. For 
Literary Digest is taking another poll, 
asking its readers if they are going to 
buy new cars of 1935 vintage.” 

To determine precisely the 1935 motor 
car requirements of the 1,000,000 Digest 
reader-families, The Digest followed 
exactly the same procedure by which 
results of national, state, city, and spe- 
cial elections have been forecast with 
uncanny accuracy. 

To thousands of Digest subscribers, 
divided as on all-Digest polls between 
cities, towns and rural districts, and 
located in every state, were mailed a 
simple letter and return card. The 

(continued on page 2, column 1) 
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REACHES HUGE CAR MARKET 


DONALD ®. RICHBER 
Who is ot President's Elbow 


L 


According to the latest Digest poll, car manu- 
facturers can reach a $205,006,200 market 
with 52 pages in 1935 for a space cost of 
$124,800 in The Digest. 


Digest Results Gain 
10 New Advertisers 


December Also Brings Back 
6 Accounts Long Absent 


New York, January 2—Last month, 
ten more new advertisers brought 1934’s 
total of new accounts to 166, a pleasing 
indication that an increasing number of 
advertisers are refusing to overlook the 
astonishing record of results which The 
Digest has compiled in the past two 
years. 

In addition to many new accounts, six 
advertisers resumed schedules in The 
Digest after lapses of several years. One 
is back after a 7-year absence, one after 
6 years, one after 4 years, one after 3 
years, and two after 2 years. 


Result Surveys 
Proven Accurate 


Remington Sales Records 
Confirm Survey Findings 


Discrepancy Less Than 17% 


Soundness of Findings in 
9 Other Surveys Verified 


BUFFALO, January 2—“Is a mailing of 
500 questionnaires, with a return of 25% 
to 50%, a fair sample on which to base 
conclusions relating to 2500 to 5000 
inquiries?” The answer to this question, 
sometimes raised by advertisers, is 
“Yes,” according to percentages dis- 
closed by Remington Rand, Inc. 

In a survey recently conducted by an 
impartial agency on behalf of Remington 
Rand and The Literary Digest, ques- 
tionnaires were sent to 500 of a total of 
3,060 inquirers. The 173 (34.6%) ques- 
tionnaires filled out and returned indi- 
cated that 13% of The Digest inquirers 
bought Remington Portable Typewriters. 
Applying this 13% to the total of 3,060 
inquiries, it appeared that these Digest 
inquiries led directly to the sale of 398 
Remington Portable Typewriters. 

Inquiries from advertising were all 
received at the home office, hence 
Remington Rand—as a check—could 
keep an accurate record of sales pro- 
duced. These sales records now prove 
the original survey findings on Digest 
inquiries to be 99% accurate. 


Proof Is Significant 


With this double-check in hand, it is 
apparent that The Digest method of sur- 
veying actual results is sound, and that 
the findings in the ten results surveys 
already conducted are likely to be almost 
100% accurate. 

Among others, these surveys have 
proven the following results: for Ameri- 
can Safety Razor Corporation, 166 users 
for every 100 Digest inquiries; for 
American Optical Company, 129 sales 
for every 100 inquiries; for Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Floors, 61 sales of $55.45 each 
for every 100 inquiries from housewives 
and 84 sales of $135.23 each for every 100 
inquiries from business and professional 
men. 


[ Advertisement} 
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New Digest Poll 
Confirms Detroit 


(continued from page 1, column 1) 


response was prompt and astonishing. 
48% of the cards mailed were filled in 
and returned (a larger percentage than 
any previous poll mailing has produced.) 
Figuring by the most conservative 
method possible, the returns show that 
80.9% of The Digest reader-families 
own one or more cars — practically a 
million cars among the million Digest 
families. 30.5% of the present owners 
will buy new cars in 1935. In addition, 
20.4% of the families who are not now 
car-owners will also buy new cars. If the 
present owners continue in their present 
price classes, and the new owners start 
modestly, Digest families will buy 190,- 
362 cars at $1000 and under, 79,073 from 
$1000 to $2000, and 23,431 over $2000. 


Even assuming that the average 
F.O.B. price is only $700, Digest readers 
will spend $205,006,200 for 292,866 motor 
cars next year. 

In addition to their value as a new car 
market, The Digest’s car owner families 
form a huge market for accessories and 


MOTOR MARKET BAROMETER 


MOTOR CAR OWNERS — JUST A MOMENT, PLEASE 


Please Check Please Check 
YES NO 1 CAR 2 CARS 3 CARS 


Ooyrveneneeee? [][] [|] LI] 


$1,000 $1,500 
+ t Over 


Under o o 

$1,000 $1,500 $2,000 $2,000 
a i iG 

1 CAR 2 CARS 


Oo you expect to buy a Motor 
Car in 1935? 


Thousands of cards like this were mailed to 
Digest readers. 48% were filled in and 
returned, giving motor car manufacturers an 
accurate forecast of the 1935 Digest market. 


other automotive merchandise—oil, gaso- 
line, spark plugs, tires, brake lining, 
heaters, radios, radiator fluids, and every- 
thing else needed in the operation and 
maintenance of 1,000,000 motor cars. 

What cars, gas, oil, tires, and acces- 
sories Digest readers will buy in 1935, 
will depend largely on what companies 
grasp the opportunity of reaching a 
great predetermined market at one of 
the lowest advertising costs available 
to-day. 


THE BIGGEST 


CSPavETS, pie-charts, analyses, 

subscription methods, and all 
the rest of the media bugaboos to 
the contrary, the average adver- 
tiser’s chief concern is the amount 
of cold cash his hard-earned 
advertising dollars pour back 
into the till. 


So far as we know, The Digest 
is the only publication ever to 
make a systematic endeavor to 
check concrete results. And in 
ten cases out of ten, by a method 
the veracity of which has been 
proved, The Digest has shown 
results in excess of even our own 
fondest expectations. 


Yet today, The Digest — with 


YOUR ADVERTISING MONEY CAN BUY 


FOR BIG RESULTS AT LITTLE COST 
THE LITERARY DIGEST 


WORTH 


an unbeatable record of results— 
offers the lowest rate per page 
per thousand in its 44-year 
history. A comparison of pages 
delivered weekly to homes by 
the news-weeklies for every dol- 
lar of advertising expenditure, 
convincingly demonstrates the 
value given by The Digest: 


The Literary Digest 417 
News -Week 286 
Time 271 


Combine extremely low rates 
with proved results and it’s 
easy to understand why The 
Digest is one of to-day’s best ad- 
vertising investments. 


{ Advertisement} 


Digest Not Only 
a News Weekly 


Stresses Fast, Intelligent 
News “Interpretation” 


Contributors Know Subjects 


Seven Reeent Articies 
Show Poliecy’s Value 


NEw YORK, January 2—The editorial 
offices of The Literary Digest, to-day 
re-affirmed the fact that under the new 
editorial policy The Digest is not a 
“news” weekly in the accepted meaning 
of the word, nor is it a journal devoted 
to a weekly rehash of newspaper articles 
and editorials. 

“The newspapers,” they said, “fill a 
daily need which we, as a national maga- 
zine, cannot and do not attempt to meet. 
But with the constantly increasing activ- 
ity the radio and swifter methods of 
transportation have made possible, a new 
need has arisen among busy Americans. 

“In the average man’s day there is no 
longer time to read and digest thoroughly 
the entire contents of a newspaper, nor 
to relegate the findings to the degree of 
importance they should occupy in his 
daily life. It is our purpose to provide 
this service quickly and intelligently, 
with the faith and care it warrants, on 
all subjects—light and serious—which 
interest the better class of American 
people. To do the job, we must obviously 
employ writers who are acknowledged 
authorities on the subjects on which they 
write.” 

Quote Recent Examples 


As examples of the policy, six recent 
articles were quoted. On November 10 
Edward Price Bell, after a series of 
interviews in Washington, interpreted 
the attitude of official Washington 
toward the entire troubled European 
scene. On November 17 The Digest 
weighed the probable effect on the 
private individuals (who would benefit) 
and on private utilities (which wouldn’t) 
of the government’s economic experiment 
at Norris, Tennessee. On November 17 
and December 22 R. A. McFarland pre- 
sented first-hand, comprehensive, concise 
reviews of the Soviet Union’s experi- 
ments in government and the handling 
of criminals (whether to treat them as 
worthless culprits or to try to solve their 
dilemmas). On December 15 Kenneth 
Stuart reviewed the NRA’s latest test— 
a labor fight between newspapers and 
their employees. 

On the lighter side, the December 15 
issue carried an intelligent survey of the 
American Theater (with a list of the ten 
best current plays in New York), anda 
frank discussion of so-called “profes- 
sionalism” in college football. 
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THE SALES EXECUTIVES’ FORUM 


How to Find Capable Salesmen 


This is the third of a series of subjects 
studied by the Sales Executives’ Club of 
New York, under the direction of the Forum 
Committee, headed by Walter Mann of 
Walter Mann & Staff, and with the collabor- 
ation of the editors of SALES MANAGEMENT. 
These reports which usually run from eight 
to sixteen pages of mimeographed details 
are available to participating members and 
non-members free of charge in return for 
their collaboration. To non-participating 
members, they sell for $3.50 each, to non- 
participating non-members $5 each. By 
special arrangement, SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
sales executive readers are eligible for par- 
ticipation on a non-member basis by applica- 
tion to Walter Mann, c/o this magazine. 


BY 


WALTER MANN 
Walter Mann & Staff, New York 


PROBLEM No. 3—Now that manufac- 
turers are beginning to think of increasing 
their selling forces again, sales executives 
everywhere are confronted with the problem 
of FINDING REALLY CAPABLE SALES- 


MEN. Plenty of so-called salesmen want 
jobs. But are they really fitted to sell your 
line? From what sources do you get your 


best prospects for salesmen and, having 
found them, how do you determine their 
fitness? Do you have a regular application 
blank for them to fill out? Do you require 
reference? These and the other questions 
listed below are vital in selling today. 


HAT are the best and the 
worst sources for hiring 
really capable salesmen? 
This question, which has 
bothered sales executives from time im- 
memorial, has again been dusted off 
and placed in a conspicuous position 
on the desk of every sales manager who 
expects a rise in business during 1935. 
Most sales executives are following 
closely each indication of returning 
prosperity, and are adding salesmen as 
fast as these indications warrant them. 

First among all sources, regardless of 
the classes of salesmen, into which the 
detailed report is divided, (see note 
above) were the sales executives’ own 
organizations. Sales managers should 
look over the potential timber within 
all departments of their own organiza- 
tions before they go afield, according to 
our responders. 

Many and varied were the reasons 
given therefor but the one most gen- 
erally recorded was that it made for 
esprit de corps in the organization for 
members of all departments to know 
that they can qualify for selling jobs— 
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if they have the ability and if their per- 
formance records in their present de- 
partments entitle them to such con- 
sideration. 

The next most obvious advantage is 
that such applicants know the com- 
pany’s line a lot better than strangers. 
This is particularly true among firms 
with commission salesmen and firms 
handling technical products — where 
the period of education is long and 
usually unprofitable to both sides. 


Many Prefer Newspapers 


Next in order of preference comes 
newspaper classified advertising as a 
source; with the advantage of reaching 
out all over the cities in question to find 
the most and sometimes the best men; 
and the disadvantage of bringing in a 
lot of deadwood, floaters and the like, 
to be weeded out. More than one re- 
sponder suggested elimination of the 
weeding out problem by putting the 
advertisement in the name of a repu- 
table employment agency. There were 
nearly twice as many favoring news- 
paper classified advertising as a source 
as there were who found objections to 
it. 

Next in order was newspaper display 
advertising. Those who commented 
favorably said that display advertising 
was particularly desirable in searching 
out men of the high-salaried and execu- 
tive types. One objector said it was 
too costly ‘unless you publish your own 
name at the bottom, and in that case 
it is too inefficient.” 

Consulting the trade came next, with 
about half as many objectors as pro- 
ponents. This source is desirable pri- 
marily for the same reason that hiring 
one’s own employes in other depart- 
ments is, i.e., because of the trade’s 
familiarity with the manufacturer's 
needs. It is objected to primarily be- 
cause too many endorsers of men do so 
because they like the men, rather than 
because they are good salesmen. 

On the employment agency as a 
source, the expressions of preference are 
sharply divided. Those who have 
favorable opinions feel that the intelli- 
gent cooperation of an employment 
agency saves time and is even worth 
paying for. But the general impression 
seems to be that there is little or no 
segregation of the sheep from the goats 


in the sales talent sent to a client by the 
average employment agency. With the 
executive type of employe, the value 
of the employment agency seems much 
greater, according to responders, prob- 
ably because of the necessity for more 
careful selection by the agency. 
Opinion was also sharply divided on 
the advisability of employing compet- 
itor’s men. Many regard it as unethical, 
others think that such men come to 
their new jobs with a lot of precon- 
ceived ideas, habits, and policies that 
must be gotten rid of. Often these 
overweigh the advantages of a well- 
rounded knowledge of the trade. 


Views Differ on Trade Papers 


Trade paper advertisements have 
equally divided responders, as do 
social contacts as a source. In the 
former case, the objection is that the 
trade paper covers a national territory 
whereas a salesman is usually needed 
as much for his local knowledge 
as for his selling ability. On the 
other hand, some good specialists have 
been found by this source. In the 
latter instance, whereas some good men 
have been found through social con- 
tacts, in most cases an employer faces 
the danger of jeopardizing previous 
relationships, if the man does not make 
good. Neither source is regarded with 
particular favor, generally. 

“Our own salesmen’, on the other 
hand, is a much favored source. They 
usually know about a prospective sales- 
man’s previous selling performance. 
They also often know something about 
how a man stands with the trade. No 
other sources were mentioned to any 
extent. 

Answering the question “Do you 
require all sales position applicants to 
fill out a standard application blank?”, 
56% said “Yes”; 44% said “No”. 

On the question: “Do you check up 
thoroughly on references?’ and “How 
valuable are they?”, 85% said “Yes” 
and 15% said “No” on the first half 
of the question. In the matter of the 
value of references, 52% said they were 
valuable, 16% said they were of doubt- 
ful value, and 32% said they were of 
no value whatever. 

There is apparently no uniformity in 
the hiring of men who have previous 

(Continued on page 110) 
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ur Messages to the Industries 


and Men We Want to Reach” 


Harvey C. Fruehauf, President, The Fruehauf Trailer Company, Detroit, has used 


business papers for more than twenty years as a primary sales tool. They bring his 


story to his potential market as a whole, to the particular vocations in which he is most 


interested, and to the specific individuals he wants to reach. 


5 UR salesmen would hardly spend their 

time endeavoring to sell Fruehauf trailers 
to housewives, bankers, or the local jeweler. 
Rather, they contact the freight hauler, the 
wholesale grocer, the manufacturer—men they 
know have a very definite need for transporta- 
tion equipment. 


“Likewise, we have always followed this sim- 
ple course in circulating our printed sales mes- 
sages. Ours is a specialized product, of interest 
only to certain vocations. Business papers take 
our story to the vocations we want to reach, with 
minimum waste and at a nominal cost. 

eee 

“Further, it has been our experience during 
the past five years that chief executives and alert 
department heads have found it necessary and 
profitable to give more of their attention to the 
editorial and advertising contents of such papers. 
Problems have been plentiful and diverse—so 
much so that all executives worthy of the name, 
both junior and senior, have worked and thought 
along practically the same lines. And this has 
helped us get our messages to the individual men 
we want to reach. 


“This year, as in the past twenty odd years 
since the Fruehauf Trailer Company first started 
advertising, we are using business papers as our 
media almost exclusively. Chiefly we have used 
papers reaching the operators of truck fleets, be- 
cause here we get broad coverage of our general 
market. As supplementary advertising of a more 
direct nature, we have used a number of voca- 
tional papers—those reaching the food industry, 
the oil refiner, the coal dealer, the furniture 
mover, the bottler, the road-building contractor, 
etc. In all, we have made consistent use of some 
twenty-five such publications. 

eee 

“We know of no substitute for these media 
which select our prospects from the general 
masses and which group them for us. Our mar- 
ket is broad, but each vocational division has its 
own peculiar transportation problem. Business 
papers put us in touch with the potential market 
as a whole, with each vocation as a group, and 
with the individuals in each group. We attribute 

much of the success we have enjoyed to the 
fact that we have consistently advertised in this 
class of publication.” 


President, Fruehauf Trailer Company 
Detroit, Mich. 


BUILD BUSINESS 


Krasne Starts First Advertising; 
National Brands 


Emphasizes 


OR the first time in the 19 years 
F: his wholesale grocery business, 

Abe Krasne of the Bronx has 

started a consumer advertising 
campaign. On behalf of the 5,657 
retailers in his Krasdale Stores volun- 
tary chain, 85% of whom are in the 
New York Metropolitan Area, Mr. 
Krasne began on December 27 a year’s 
series of full pages in the New York 
Post. 

The ads run every Thursday in this 
newspaper. Featuring each time fifty 
or more products, Mr. Krasne says, at 
least 90% of them are nationally-ad- 
vertised brands. Though almost every 
conceivable type of grocery store item 
is now sold under the Krasdale private 
label, Mr. Krasne believes it worth 
while, at this time, to emphasize more 
widely known names. 

Some of them are Del Monte, Max- 
well House, Chase & Sanborn, Ivory 
soap, Uneeda Biscuit, Pillsbury’s, Heck- 
er’s and Gold Medal flour, Campbell's 
soups, Kellogg’s Pep, Mueller’s Maca- 
roni, Gulden’s mustard, Ralston and 
Wheatena cereals, Cocomalt, Davis and 
Royal baking powders, Crisco, Baker's 
cocoa, Ward’s bread, Hormel’s soups, 
Worcester salt, Karo syrup, Quaker 
oats, Lipton’s tea, Gorham’s _ silver 
cream, Bab-O, Bon Ami, and Shef- 
field and Lion evaporated milk. 


Tell Voluntary Chain Story 


Each ad carries at the top a message 
about the Krasdale group and its buy- 
ing power, and the values it is thus 
able to offer. The campaign is placed 
direct by A. Krasne and the copy pre- 
pared by members of his organization. 
The first was headed, “A New Year 
.. . A New Deal . . . A New Idea.” 

The Krasne organization is paying 
for the campaign in the interests of the 
Krasdale stores, all of which are in- 
dividually owned and operated. _Re- 
prints of the ads are being sent to 
stores requesting them. Two thousand 
five hundred retailers are now using 
150,000 reprints weekly, for distribu- 
tion to customers in the stores or from 
door-to-door in their neighborhoods. 
On the reverse side of each appears a 
full page ad of a national concern, paid 
for, of course, by that advertiser. The 
first three of these have been Del 
Monte salmon and sardines, Aunt 
Jemima pancake flour and Campbell’s 
soups. 

Products stressed are what Krasne 
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BY 
LAWRENCE M. 
HUGHES 


OUR KRASDALE STORE HAS 
“We'se in town.honey” 


see CLAUDETTE COLBERT crete 


AUNT JEMIMA 
PANCAKES 
“IMITATION OF LIFE” | 


. 
aren Holiyrsond fall fos “vvat old plantation fs eS 


2 | AUNT JEMIMA PANCAKE FLOUR | < 


S 


hal Ole he selon ls — 


AUNT JEMIMA PANCAKE FLOUR 


Krasne’s 2,500 dealers distribute 150,000 
of these ads weekly. 


regards as exceptionally good values. 
Some of them are “‘seasonal.”” In each 
case the price is given. Krasne deter- 
mines the price. 

“We set out,” he explains, ‘‘to en- 
able our independent Krasdale stores 
to meet chain store prices. Manifestly, 
we could not get the opinions of all 
the member stores to determine the 
price at which each item was to be 
promoted. We are emphasizing prices 
which we believe are competitive and 
at the same time profitable to the rank 
and file of our members. 

“Very few of them have criticized 
this plan. To those who have, we have 
explained that, even if two or three of 
the prices are too dear or too cheap for 
them, the important thing is that now 
they have a chance, as a Krasdale store, 
to appear regularly in a newspaper. 
This has immediately converted them.” 
Though it is too early to determine 
results, Mr. Krasne says, the program 
has been a stimulating factor for them. 

From the national advertisers’ stand- 
point, the program is equally stimulat- 
ing. A. Krasne, said to be the largest 
individually owned grocery buying unit 
in the United States, also is probably 
the largest supplier to retail stores in 
the New York Metropolitan Area. 


(One manufacturer's representative 
tells SM that Krasne bought 25 car- 
loads of his products last year.) 

For 19 years the Krasne business 
has expanded rapidly and consistently. 
In 1934, for example, it was nearly 
$18,000,000—$17,923,696.66, to be 
exact—an increase of 15.11% over the 
total of $15,573,058.63 of 1933. This 
in turn was an increase of 21.9% over 
the volume of $13,172,013.95 in 1932. 
Krasne now serves about 10,000 in- 
dependent stores within a radius of 150 
miles from New York City, half of 
which are members of the Krasdale 
voluntary chain. Though the total 
number of stores served has remained 
about the same for several years, the 
proportion of Krasdale stores has 
doubled in the last three years, and 
had a net increase of 657 units in 1934. 
Some of the Krasdale stores meet 40% 
or more of all their product require- 
ments from A. Krasne. 

An incidental indication of expan- 
sion is shown in the fact that Mr. 
Krasne distributed $125,000 in bonuses 
among his total 490 employes in 1934, 
as against $100,000 among a total of 
400 in 1933. 


Food Manufacturers Gratified 


Since the series started, Mr. Krasne 
continues, he has received a lot of con- 
gratulatory phone calls and letters from 
executives of food product companies. 

Unlike some other wholesalers, 
especially those which operate effective 
voluntary chains, Abraham Krasne de- 
votes the bulk of his business to na- 
tionally advertised brands. The pro- 
portion of his total business in national 
brands now, he says, is 70%. During 
the depression, when the saving of 
cents was paramount with consumers, 
he points out, there was a trend away 
from national brands. Today, how- 
ever, these brands are “holding their 
own. People are becoming better 
spenders. They are more concerned 
with reputations. I expect the trend 
toward national brands to increase.” 

The advertising campaign will run 
for at least 52 weeks in the Post. 
Krasne takes inventory every quarter. 
In April he will inventory also the 
results of his first newspaper campaign. 
Response thus far has been so favor- 
able, Mr. Krasne tells SM, that he be- 
lieves the campaign will be widened to 
include other New York City news- 


papers. 
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Designing 
to Sell 


Westelox Latest: (Left) 
Western Clock Company, 
La Salle, Illinois, goes 
modern with this time- 
piece called the Pickwick. 
The case, of molded 
Bakelite, contrasts with 
the highly polished, metal 
dial frame and modern 
numerals. Its graceful 
lines fit into either the 
home or office. 
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New Metal: (Above) Kensington metal, a product of Kensington, 
Inc., has aluminum‘ as its base with other elements added. It 
will not tarnish, rust or show scratches. Even burning cigarettes 
can’t hurt it. Lurelle Guild, famed designer, did a complete line 
of dishes, vases, bowls, boxes, etc., everything, except knives, forks 
and spoons, that is ordinarily made of silver. The tableware shown 
at top right harmonizes with crystal and antique brass, which are 
used as decoration on some pieces. Table setting is by Mrs. 
Stratton, of B. Altman, New York. 
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Really Non-Skid: (Right) 
Firestone claims that their new 
tire bites into snow and mud, 
grips slippery roads and elim- 
inates the need for chains. 
Its deeply-indented tread is 
sturdy enough for the hardest 
kind of driving over unim- 
proved roads in Winter. Pas- 
senger car sizes only are made. 


Bandmaster: (Left) That’s 
the name of General Elec- 
tric’s addition to the group 
of all-wave radios sold by 
the Merchandise Department. 
Ray Patten designed the 
cabinet, using walnut and 
veneered walnut. Among the 
improvements are three that 


lend ease and simplicity to Mural for an Office: Artist Dunbar Beck won first 
the tuning of the shorter prize in the contest for murals sponsored by the 
wavelength bands. Selling Ever Ready Label Corporation, New York. Above 
for $174, the new set has ten is one of his paintings depicting the history of 

tubes, five tuning bands. labels. Others show their manufacture and use. 
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Products U. S. Total* 
a eg een 29,904,663 ** 
El. Refrigerators .... 978,166 
El. Washing Machines 826,692 
El. Vacuum Cleaners. 654,759 
Gas Ranges ........ 941,675 


Soap FIl., C., & Gran.. 
Bar Laundry Soap .. 


Ready-Mixed Paint .. 
Tomato gg ‘teteeta 
Corn Flakes ........ 
Wheat Flakes ....... 
Wheat Meals ....... 


$24,425,000 
$17,562,500 
$12,787,500 


It is 
there would no material 


** 1930 Census. 


Potential Sales of Various Commodities 


The table shows the total U. S. potential consumption for each and the per- 
centage of this consumption that is accounted for by the 100 Major Market Cities, 
the counties in which they are located, and the major markets surrounding them. 


759,375,301 Ibs. 
1,350,046,562 Ibs. 


2 eee 300,099,070 lbs. 
Swimming Suits .... 920,096 doz. 
2). errr $50,000,000 
NS eee $36,000,000 
Shaving Cream ..... $12,000,411 


80,054,127 gals. 
4,799,890 cases 


EE Se i a 1,148,919,897 Ibs. 
Low Price...... 402,121,965 lbs. 
Medium Price .. 539,992,351 Ibs. 
High Price 206,805,581 lbs. 


* Potentials for some of the products listed were set up in 1932 and for others in 1933. 
ossible therefore that if the potentials for these products were revised today, the 
total U. S. figure might be slightly different. 

- diference in the geographical distribution of the 
Amounts given in dollars, are the factory value of the product and not the retail value. 


Per Cent of U.S. Total in Major Market 


Cities Counties Markets 
30.88 34.98 77.51 
48.39 60.57 86.64 
29.25 41.20 79.54 
29.27 41.34 79.60 
56.25 71.74 98.07 
34.70 44.26 78.62 
33.97 43.38 78.30 
35.42 44.60 79.22 
53.97 64.47 84.93 
48.43 58.48 85.77 
po) ey 63.44 92.21 
41.45 51.58 82.94 
28.06 38.87 79.18 
42.76 49.71 82.78 
46.54 57.30 84.41 
36.06 44.96 83.82 
49.61 59.34 87.55 
34.35 41.95 78.44 
35.34 42.87 84.55 
53.11 40.51 74.74 
35.66 43.91 76:27 


However, it is probable that in most cases 


roducts. 


For a discussion of formulae by which these figutes are arrived at, see the 
article below. 


Find 100 Markets Provide 84% 
of 17 Products’ ‘‘Potential’’ 


ITH 77% of the na- 

tion’s families, as based on 

the 1930 census, the markets 

of the 100 largest cities in 
the country provide from 78.30% to 
98.07% of the potential home con- 
sumption of 17 widely used and very 
different products, Major Market 
Newspapers, Inc., has found in studies 
in the last three years. The average 
potential of these products in these 
markets—if it be worth while to try 
to average products as varied as elec- 
tric refrigerators, cereals, paints, den- 
tifrices, soap, swimming suits and dog 
foods—is about 84% of the nation’s 
total. 

The markets of these cities have been 
determined by the 100 member news- 
papers themselves, based on their cir- 
culation radii and other factors. The 
newspapers—one in each city of more 
than 100,000 population — have an 
aggregate circulation of 10,270,662. 
They have been engaged in joint 
market research for ten years. Realiz- 
ing, however, that the potential sale 
of different types of products must 
change both with the product and with 
the individual market, they decided, in 
1932, to supplement their basic data 
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book, “A Study of All American 
Markets,’ with thorough and detailed 
studies of one product at a time in all 
of their markets. 

This information, it was believed, 
would be helpful to sales and adver- 
tising executives in determining sales 
quotas and allocating advertising ex- 
penditures. 

“To this end,” as Leslie M. Barton, 
managing director of Major Market 
Newspapers, Inc., explains, ‘‘we made 
a study of methods of various concerns 
in setting up sales potentials. 

“We found that one of the most 
common methods in use was to employ 
a percentage distribution, on a state or 
market basis, of various factors that 
seemed to have something to do with 
the sales of the product being studied, 
and by averaging these factors, to ar- 
rive at some kind of an index. But of 
course the weakness of this method lay 
chiefly in the fact that there was no 
accurate measure of the relative in- 
fluence of the factors used. 

“We found also the use of general 
purchasing power indices quite preva- 
lent,” Mr. Barton continues. ‘It 
seemed clear, however, that as the sales 
of all commodities by no means par- 


allel one another, it was not logical 
to set up a sales potential from them 
for any specific product. For instance, 
the factors that govern the sales of 
various priced coffees may be quite dif- 
ferent from those that govern the sales 
of swimming suits. 

“So we decided to use the method 
of multiple correlation in setting up 
sales potentials for the _— we 
determined to study. And it is by this 
method, and not by employing the cir- 
culation of any kind of media as a 
factor in our calculations, that we have 
been able to determine potentials which 
we believe to be more accurate and 
scientific than any heretofore avail- 
able.” 

Studies most recently completed by 
Major Market Newspapers have been 
on low, medium and high priced 
coffees, and on three types of cereals— 
corn flakes, wheat flakes and wheat 
meals. In the coffee study for ex- 
ample, sales potentials were arrived at 
as follows: 


.31852 times Per Cent Urban Population, 
minus 

.038315 times Wired Homes per Hun- 
dred Population, minus 

.080947 times Per Cent of Population 
19 years old and under, plus 

79.8888 (Constant added to 
equals Pounds per Ten Persons 

Resulting figures times total population in 
each county (with one place marked off) 
equals county potentials. 

All figures subject to regional adjustments 
and divided into three price groups. 

The factors selected were chosen 
only after some twenty or thirty other 
factors had been carefully considered 
before being discarded as adding noth- 


ing of value to the sales potentials. 


above) 


Current, Future Sales Shown 


A supplementary phase of the prod- 
uct research is field work done by the 
member newspapers in contacting 
representative outlets for their markets, 
so that the group may be able to give 
a manufacturer or his agency the stand- 
ing of his product and of competing 
products there. In other words, this 
work not only forecasts sales 12 
months in advance but gives a real 
picture of the current market con- 
ditions. 

Studies thus far completed, in addi- 
tion to coffee and cereals, are: Elec- 
tric refrigerators, electric washing ma- 
chines, electric vacuum cleaners, gas 
ranges, soap flakes, chips and granules; 
bar laundry soap, toilet soap, swim- 
ming suits, suits, dog food, dentifrices, 
shaving cream, ready-mixed paint, and 
tomato juice. 

Sales potentials were worked out for 
each for the 100 individual cities, for 
their counties and for their markets; 
and also for every city of 10,000 popu- 


(Continued on page 109) 
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Through the use of COLOR on the 
COAST, many outstanding sales-records 
have beenestablished. As proof positive 
of its effectiveness, important oil and 
gasoline companies have used over 


THREE TIMES MORE space inCOLOR 
in 1934 than during 1933. 


The Los Angeles Examiner, the San Francisco Exam- 
iner and the Seattle Post-Intelligencer offer to adver- 
tisers COLOR in their regular black-and-white pages 
. .. COLOR that gives greater visibility, better presen- 
tation of product, unquestioned dominance. 


COLOR is the surest channel to the new riches of the 
Coast... the 12 Billion extra dollars brought into this 
territory by Boulder Dam, the Bay Bridge, and kindred 


eels of SELLING 


The same thing is true of manufacturers 
in many other lines. . . cereals, bever- 
ages, cigars, gasoline, tires, salad-dress- 
ing, canned goods and others. The list 
of sales-successes grows every month... 
successes that came through the stra- 
tegic advantage of advertising in a 


COMMANDING WAY. 


projects; the new upswing that is reflected in greatly 
increased department-store ‘sales. COLOR, in the three 
great base papers of the Coast last year made 
sales history for 63 leading national advertisers . . . 
and the list grows daily. 


Ask the nearest Boone Man for details of service and 
record of results. 


POST-INTELLIGENCER 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


BY 
JULES BACKMAN AND A. L. JACKSON 


Vice-Presidents, Economics Statistics, Inc. 
New York 


Where, and When, Will 


Business Be 


[: our article which appeared in 
SALES MANAGEMENT on January 
1, we pointed out that “purchas- 

ing power” during 1935 would 
exceed that of 1934. It was indicated 
that purchasing power created both 
through farm income and manufactur- 
ing .activity did show some improve- 
ment. Now there are two other 
important questions that shouid be 
answered : 

First, which sections of the country 
will be aided most by this expected 
improvement in purchasing power; 
an second, when in 1935 will the 
greatest improvement take place? 

In answer to the first question, it is 
to be remembered that farm income is 
affected very much by seasonal condi- 
tions. For example, taking all crops 
into consideration, we find that there 
should be a steady decline from the 
close of October to the beginning of 
July, and a sharp increase from July 
through October. Due to crop control 
schemes and the accompanying antici- 
— of better prices, farmers have 

eld back their crops to a greater ex- 
tent this year than is usually the case. 

As a result, it seems probable that 
marketings of crops will continue at a 
higher level during the next few 
months than is normally the case. This 
is especially true of such crops as cot- 
ton and tobacco. As far as grains are 
concerned, they should follow a rela- 
tively normal pattern. Thus, it is in- 
dicated that income to the cotton and 
tobacco growers will continue to in- 
crease during the next few months. 

The situation will be further. aided 
by the AAA purchase and benefit pay- 
ments and the granting of loans. In 
the grain-producing sections, income 
should decline considerably from pres- 
ent levels during the next three to six 
months. Already receipts at marketing 
centers are falling off. However, just 
as this will adversely affect sales in 
that section during the next three 
months, the situation should be cor- 
respondingly improved during the lat- 
ter part of 1935. 

Marketings of animals and animal 
products have a seasonal trend almost 
exactly opposite to that of crops. From 
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Best? 


now until the close of June, market- 
ings of animals and animal products 
should normally increase sharply and 
then decline just as rapidly during the 
last half of the year. This pattern 


will be changed slightly during 1935 © 


as a result of the drought and the sub- 
sequent large marketings of animals 
during 1934. While large marketings 
have reduced the livestock supplies on 
the farms, they have brought about a 
corresponding increase in inventories 
of meats, hides and leather, and other 
such products, which in turn will tend 
to curtail the immediate demand for 
animals. It seems, therefore, that dur- 
ing the next few months these market- 
ings will decline rather than follow 
the usual seasonal pattern. The sup- 
ply-demand situation also indicates that 
prices should show only minor 
changes, and therefore income to this 
group of farmers will be less during 
the immediate future. 

In analyzing sales prospects of vari- 
ous manufacturing districts of the na- 
tion, we find that the improvement in 
farm income during the past year is 
helping. the manufacturing industries. 
Unfilled orders now on hand for farm 
equipment are unusually large when 
compared with the past five years; and 
it seems that although farm income 
may decline seasonally during the next 
few months, manufacturing production 
will be increased. This improvement 
should have the greatest effect in the 
Cleveland and Chicago Federal Re- 
serve Districts. 

The automobile industry has in- 
creased production schedules very 
sharply during the past month, and 
current plans call for a much higher 
rate of production. Based upon un- 
derlying fundamental conditions, there 
is no justification for the total year’s 
production to exceed that of 1934 by 
a very wide margin. However, it seems 
probable that the sharp expansion now 
taking place will be at a faster rate 
than that which occurred last year, but 
will reach its peak at an earlier date. 
The sharp improvement in automobiles 
for the next few months will also bene- 
fit these districts to the greatest extent. 

Indirectly, it will affect other sur- 


rounding territories, inasmuch as it 
will cause some improvement in tire 
and tube manufacturing and increase 
the demand and in turn production of 
steel. The greatest benefit from the 
improvement in these industries should 
accrue to the above-mentioned districts, 

Currently, textile manufacturing is 
improving very rapidly. This is es. 
pecially true in the case of woolens, 
silks, and rayons. Cotton is also 
showing some improvement. Therefore 
the outlook for the immediate future 
is for an improvement in purchasin 


| power and sales in the New England 


and Middle Atlantic districts. 

In answering the first question, we 
have for the most part answered the 
second. The outlook for the period 
of the next three months indicates that 
sales will show at least their normal 
seasonal decline in the districts wholly 
dependent upon agriculture; that sales 
in the cotton and tobacco districts will 
hold about an even keel; that there 
will be a less than seasonal decline in 
sales in the New England and Middle 
Atlantic states, dependent to a large 
extent upon textile industries; and that 
there will be a large volume of sales 
in the Federal Reserve Districts of 
Cleveland and Chicago, which are in 
the best position to benefit from the 
improvement in automobiles, rubber, 
steel and allied industries. 


“Chill Chaser” Campaign 
Sells Gas Heaters 


Six utility companies in the Elec- 
tric Bond & Share chain have just com- 
pleted a parallel “Chill Chaser” cam- 
paign in which they sold 33,000 small 
gas heaters into the homes of a total 
list of 120,000 gas customers. Thus 
they not only sold room heaters 
through their own stores and through 
independent dealers in their terri- 
tories, but, what is more to the point, 
they added about $300,000 to the an- 
nual revenue from gas consumers. 

The six companies, who used local 
newspaper space and a complete set 
of promotional material, are the 
Arkansas Power & Light Company, 
and the similarly named companies of 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Memphis and 
Western Tennessee and the United 
Gas Public Service Company, serving 
a territory around Houston, Texas. 

The whole “Chill Chaser” campaign, 
which was worked out in the New 
York headquarters of the Electric Bond 
& Share Company, included a special 
training course for salesmen both of 
utilities and dealers. A field crew 
from headquarters went into each 
company’s territory and helped get 
each selling drive into action. 
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Qver 
Proves the Change 
in Baltimore... . 


BALTEVEC 


|| 
y | million 


HE News-Post’s gain of over three and one- 

half million lines in 1934 is positive proof of 
an important fact .. . advertisers now recognize 
the News-Post as Baltimore’s DECISIVE news- 
paper... and have increased every major classifi- 
cation of display linage accordingly. Now there is 
ONE great paper read in four out “ — five 
homes in the A. B. C. city zone .. . 81% of all 
families .. . 193,600 DAILY... “ pra cir- 
culation ever attained AND MAINTAINED in 
Baltimore . . . gains in the city, gains in the 
suburbs, gains in the country . . . and constantly 
increasing. Equally impressive is the Baltimore 
Sunday American’s circulation of 219,235, 
largest in all of the South .. . and its advertising 


gain of over Six Hundred Thousand lines. 


Things have CHANGED in Baltimore. 


NEWS: POST 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


JANuaARY 15, 


EVEN 


CONTAINS A MEW WHITEN! 


THE 


wo ACENT - A NEW ANTISEPTIC AND 


MILK OF MAGNESIA 


PEBECO 


TOOTH « DA STE 


The New Pebeco package in red, white, and blue aims to sell the toothpaste’s 
“triple action” to both kids and adults 


Lehn & Fink to Spend $500,000 


Using Cantor to 


Lehn & Fink, with a new toothpaste 
to sell—the new Pebeco—has hired 
Eddie Cantor as its chief salesman. 

Cantor, and a radio show that he is 
now building, goes on the Columbia 
air at 8 P. M., February 3, for an in- 
definite run. He is booked for six 
months. The company has an option 
on his radio services for 1935. 

But Cantor is to be more salesman 
than radio talent. The whole selling 
campaign for the new Pebeco— 
changed in flavor to widen its appeal 
to kids and women as well as men, 
and changed in formula to give it the 
“triple action” of whitening teeth, 
antisepticizing the mouth, and counter- 
acting acid-mouth with magnesia—is 
built around Cantor. He not only is 
chief entertainer; his picture and per- 
sonality are played up in all the adver- 
tising, the accessories and dealer helps. 

“You see, we had an old and well- 
known product name to sell. There’s 
no news in that. But there is news in 
Cantor,’ Miss Dorothy Cocks, Lehn & 
Fink advertising manager, tells SALES 
MANAGEMENT. “So we are hitching 
the new product to Cantor and his per- 
sonality. He is practically the whole 
show, both on the air and in our ad- 
vertising and selling. 

“And I want to tell you he’s a sales- 
man! I never worked with any radio 
entertainer who had as much sense 
about selling. He’s under contract 
merely to run the radio show for 
Pebeco; but as soon as he came into 
the place to learn about Pebeco, he be- 
gan to spark sales and copy ideas for 
that and for about every other product 
in our line.” 

Here are some of Cantor’s own copy 
lines about Pebeco: ‘‘My whole family 
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Sell Pebeco 


goes for it; and you know that old 
Greek saying: ‘Seven Cantors can’t be 
wrong’”’; ‘The new Pebeco does good 
and tastes good too; what a break for 
kids”; and in trade copy: “I heard 
some druggists singing ‘We Want 
Cantor’ and here I am”; “I sold a lot 
of coffee for the corner grocer and I'll 
sell Pebeco for the druggist, too.” 

Lehn & Fink has set up a $500,000 
budget for the first six months of the 
campaign for the new Pebeco. Two- 
thirds of it goes into CBS time clear 
across the continent, trade displays and 
kids contest booklets and prizes, and 
Eddie Cantor talent. The nature of the 
show has not yet been divulged by Mr 
Cantor even to his sponsors. 

The other third of the appropriation 
will be spent in newspaper roto sec- 
tions. The first three 1,000-line ad- 
vertisements have been written and 
scheduled to start February 3 in 21 
papers covering 19 major city markets. 
The balance of the newspaper cam- 
paign remains to be determined. 

The new Pebeco—using the 32-year- 
old name from somewhere in Europe 
of forgotten origin—will be distrib- 
uted in 10-cent size direct to chains and 
in both 10- and 25-cent sizes through 
the usual channels to druggists. 

Pebeco tooth powder, developed 
profitably in the wake of a considerable 
public demand created by Dr. Lyon’s, 
will be distributed with the new tooth- 
paste in 10-cent and 25-cent sizes but 
without much clamor. The company 
also continues to sell its old-formula 
Pebeco. 

Lehn & Fink moves its Hinds Honey 
and Almond cream program from NBC 
to Columbia in order to tie it to the 
new Pebeco program and to get an 


early evening hour. 


Each is half ap 
hour long. Cantor comes first and 
winds up his show with some refer. 
ence to the Hinds program of sweet 
and lilting music to follow. 


Motor Boat Business 
Looks Good for 1935; 
Show to Be a Whopper 


Motor boat business looks good for 
1935. The sales advances of last year 
—leading companies report increases 
of from 40 to 278% over the dis. 
couraging year 1933—have generated 
a lot of steam. Producers have spent 
money making Diesel engines smaller 
and more efficient for boats, stream- 
lining new beauty into all sorts of 
craft, improving boats probably more 
than in any year since 1928. So bud- 
gets for sales and advertising in 1935 
have increased. This is to be ‘‘a good 
year” on the water. 

The 1935 New York show in Grand 
Central Palace, January 18 to 26, gives 
some evidence of what is going on 
among boat builders and accessory 
makers. So many new exhibitors have 
signed up that the show uses every inch 
of three floors in the Palace for the 
first time in several years. Displays 
will fill 3,000 square feet more space 
than was used last year. 

Nearly every boat builder has’ adopt- 
ed streamlining in greater or less de- 
gree to boost sales just as motor car 
makers have done, with the arguments: 
Less wind resistance, greater fuel 
economy, new beauty. _ Chief com- 
panies making a play on streamlining 
are a.c.f., Matthews, Elco, Wheeler, 
Chris-Craft, Richardson, Dodge, Con- 
solidated, Gar Wood and Whitney. 
Even accessories such as lamps, fend- 
ers, life belts and cushions take on a 
certain streamlining. 

Motive power has been markedly 
developed during the last year. The 
improvements cover both gasoline and 
Diesel plants that are designed to meet 
every purpose for which a boat motor 
could be used. The application of heavy 
fuel oil in both the full Diesel engines 
and semi-Diesels has taken long strides 
with the result that fuel oil burning 
motors of both types now are being 
offered in weight and dimensions 
comparable to the same horse-power 
in gasoline-driven engines. Diesel 
power for. boats is now built in units 
as small as 32 h.p. 

Another fact outstanding in power 
plant development is the conversion of 
the Ford V-8 engine to marine use. A 
number of the engine builders are now 
using this type motor for low first cost 
and operating economy. 
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vwHat )Mlerchandising Service 


ARE WE ENTITLED TO?...” 


,=_— isa question often asked 
us by advertisers. 
The answer is—‘ Not any.” 


Tue advertiser is entitled to legible 
publication of his advertisement in every 
copy of The News sold on the day his copy 
appears. And that’s all. 

Merchandising service is not a part of 
our advertising contract, nor of our rate. 
And we recognize no obligation, stated or 
implied, to furnish such service. 


Mercuanpisinc service, as we see 
and practise it, is a form of promotion, 
conducted for the eventual benefit of this 
newspaper and its advertisers. 

Its general purposes are: 

To expose the market and afford in- 
formation helpful to our sales staff and 
to News advertisers in this market. 

To serve as counsel to advertisers in 
their sales planning and efforts. 

To make advertising more immediately 
effective and resultful. 

To sell retailers on the influence of 
News advertising and to secure their in- 
terest and cooperation for products and 
services advertised in The News. 

To serve as a training school for News 
salesmen, by giving them the fullest 
possible acquaintance with all parts of the 
market, methods and channels of distribu- 
tion, trade information and practice. 
Some of these purposes do not seem 
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to be entirely selfish, but ultimately they 
are. Helping advertisers, we help ourselves. 


Wars such a platform, it is obvious 
that there are certain forms of service 
we cannot and do not offer; and a 
number of activities often classified as 
“merchandising service” which we do not 
attempt. Here are some of them: 

We do not sell goods, take, ship or 
deliver orders; engage in sampling cam- 
paigns, furnish windows or other space 
for the display of goods; trim windows 
(though we do book orders for displays). 

We do not supply or produce dealer 
advertising mail or deliver advertising 
to dealers; furnish posters, streamers, 
displays of any sort. (We do help adver- 
tisers prepare, produce and mail dealer 
literature, but all such services must be 
paid for by the advertisers.) 

We do not promise or guarantee any 
fixed number of calls. The request for 
certain quantities of calls is rather common 
—and rather illogical. We do not know in 
advance how long a call will take. Six calls 
a day per man may be a large order on 
certain assignments; and twenty calls per 
man per day may be relatively easy on 
others. As there is nothing routine or 
rubber stamp about our service, we cannot 
promise any fixed quantity of calls. Our 
allotment is a certain number of men for a 
certain number of days. 

We do not give service on proprietary 
medicines; or on products which in our 


opinion are not properly distributed, or 
which have no chance of success. 

We will not engage in consumer 
surveys, house-to-house investigations; 
or investigations to supply copy material. 

And we do not make investigations to 
be used in agency solicitation of accounts. 


Now to switch to the positive, here 
is what we have and what we try to do. 

1—We are glad to furnish any adver- 
tiser the fullest information on this market 
and how to sell it. We know the market. 
We can supply detailed maps; information 
on the distribution, type and grade of 
population; indicate desirable and difficult 
territories; and other information helpful 
in sales planning. 

2—We make 


surveys to determine, for a product or 


investigations and 


line, current conditions, status, competi- 
tion, dealer attitude; to check distribution 
and rate of sale, etc. 


3—We are glad to arrange introduc- 
tion to jobbers, brokers, distributors, and 
large outlets—when feasible and desirable. 

4—We are glad to hire specialty 
salesmen, compensated by the advertiser; 
to route, direct and check the daily 
activities of salesmen; and to compile 
daily reports of their activities. 

5—In introductory saleswork, we 
team our service men with the advertisers’ 
salesmen; the salesman sells the product, 
and our service man sells the advertising 
as a reason why the retailer should push 
and sell and favor the advertised product. 
(This method often boosts salesmen’s 
orders to an astonishing degree.) 
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While we are on this point, we might 
mention that we prefer not to make pre- 
sale calls—that is, calls on the trade in 
advance of the salesman. Our experience 
is that such calls only increase resistance 
for the salesmen. Warning a retailer that 
somebody is coming in to sell him some- 
thing in a day or two isa pretty senseless 
procedure. 

6—When the advertiser is already 
established in the market, we prefer to 
have our men accompany his salesmen on 
their rounds. This method increases 
salesmen’s calls per day, and greatly adds 
to their effectiveness. 

7— When the advertiser is established 
in the market but has no representation, 
we call on dealers, advise them of the 
advertising to appear, check their stock, 
urge them to reorder. If possible, we try 
to get better shelf position, counter display 
for the product, display of the product in 
the window. We endeavor to get retailers 
to use dealer helps. We book but do not 
install window displays. And if the retailer 
has any complaint or kick, we note it 
down carefully and pass it along to the 
advertiser. Every call is conscientiously 
reported. And in general, we try to do a 
resultful job—and not make the largest 
number of rubber-stamp calls. 

In all of the foregoing, our standards 
are pretty high, and rather exacting. We 
work for ourselves 


and notjust to satisfy 
an advertiser or agency, or help get a 
space schedule. 


Now the next point is—MEN. 

We hire our service men for our own 
sales staff eventually. Every division head 
in the advertising department accepts the 
service man as a suitable candidate for his 
own division in the future. We interview 
hundreds of men every year, and never 
lack good candidates. 

These candidates have the highest 
personal references and usually some 


previous selling experience. For the most 
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“wHAT Merchandising Service ARE WE ENTITLED TO?" 


part they are college men. Often they 
are picked because they have specialized 
experience valuable to our advertisers. 
They have sold food or drug products, 
worked for jobbers and distributors; 
managed chain stores; worked in depart- 
ment stores; sold oil burners, automobiles, 
tires, real estate. 

We pay them adequate salaries. Our 
conception of an adequate salary is one 
which will enable a single young man to 
live comfortably in New York City. And 
we pay their current expenses—phone 
calls, transportation, etc. 

As vacancies occur in our staff—usually 
due to expansion—we graduate them into 
selling jobs. Most of them make good. 
The News now has about sixty representa- 
tives; in all divisions of the advertising 
department; and about three-quarters of 
them have come from our merchandising 
service. 

Weare very proud of these men. They 
are without qualification the best type of 
men ever employed in any newspaper’s 
merchandising service. Prior to 1929, it 
was a problem to keep them; advertisers 
for whom they worked often tried to hire 
them, as did other publications. _ 

In general, our aim is to have repre- 
sentatives who are not just space salesmen, 
with a fixed patter about circulation, rates, 
linage, etc. We want men who know our 
business, and something about yours. We 
hope that when they eventually call on 
you as News representatives, they will 
be informed, intelligent and interested 


enough to find out and appreciate your 
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problems and understand your plans. We 
think the plan works well. We hope you 
think so, too. 


Whuar are the qualifications for 
merchandising service? 

1— When we feel that merchandising 
service can do something helpful for the 
advertiser which the advertiser cannot do 
for himself; and 

2— When the schedule of advertising 
is adequate. Our idea of “adequate” starts 
at about 7500 lines. 

In general, we try to avoid useless 
motions and resultless routines. And we 
are unwilling to urge retailers to exert 
themselves when we do not think enough 
advertising is going to be used. Advertis- 
ing schedules are soon over—but The 
News and the retailers will be here for 
quite a while. We want the retailer to be 
our friend, to believe in us and in News 
advertising. We don’t want to stick him, 
or to persuade him to buy something he 
won’t sell. If we lose the confidence of 
retailers, our merchandising service is 
worthless, and your advertising is worth 
less, too. 

We might also add that merchandising 
service is not part of our advertising 
solicitation. No sales representative of 
The News is empowered to promise or 
guarantee any particular service. All 
requests are considered and passed on by 
a board; and this board is not interested 
primarily in “our getting on the list” but 
in whether the service can accomplish 
anything worthwhile. 


Arter all, the best merchandising 
service is a paper which sends customers 
into your dealers’ stores to ask for your 
goods. That ability is very valuable. It’s 
what you really buy in The News what 
makes The News worth buying. And 
anything else is incidental! 
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What Are the Most 
Responsive Markets 


for Food Products? 
(Continued from page 67) 


ments on Cleveland because 70% of 
the market is controlled by three chains 
_-A. & P., Kroger and Fisher—mak- 
ing it possible to get widespread co- 
oreration in the Cleveland area if 
those stores are lined up for the prod- 
uct. ‘This executive says: “Most of 
our advertising is done in cooperation 
with chain stores who distribute our 
roduct. Hence the two markets above 
(Hartford and Cleveland), where 
chain stores are strongest, offer the best 
possibilities to us.” 

Perhaps the majority of the execu- 
tives interviewed believe that their 
local district managers and salesmen 
are the keys to most local situations. 
The sales manager of a biscuit com- 
pany says that ‘‘any salesman who 
needs newspaper introductions can’t be 
much good, and we wouldn't tolerate 
him on our sales force; but especially 
for our new men we do appreciate the 
advice of mewspaper men on laying 
out a city systematically. Most of them 
can help us with route lists, but other 
types of cooperation are at the best a 
minor factor.” 

As one man puts it, “Our sales or- 
ganization works so closely with the 
dealer that cooperation is not so im- 
portant as it might be with companies 
which have a very limited sales force. 
Consequently we do not ask news- 
papers or radio stations for tie-ups. 
We are always glad to get them, but 
feel distinctly that anything along that 
line is plus value.” 

The executive of a large New York 
advertising agency believes that mer- 
chandising (especially merchandising 
promises) has been overdone and that 
local media should think up some- 
thing new. “Such as cooking schools 
on an even bigger basis to help food 
advertisers.”” This executive was one of 
the many who commented on the fact 
that practically all of the Hearst news- 
papers are well organized and their 
men exceedingly well trained on mer- 
chandising work, with the result that 
they can be depended upon to give in- 
telligent cooperation. 

Those radio stations with aggressive 
management are actively competing 
with newspapers in some cities, and 
furnishing cooperation on food ac- 
counts. For one of the largest adver- 
tisers in the country an Ohio radio sta- 
tion put out 17 field men to install 
counter and window displays, and in 
some cases to get signed orders. They 
had college girls make 6,000 house-to- 


house calls per month, checking on the 
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A number of companies, in spite of 
changing and uncertain conditions, 
keen competition from distressed 
merchandise, and from new and 
improved products, show a profit. 
When asked for an explanation, 
they answered that they con- 
sidered the use of slide films in 
promptly and inexpensively in- 
forming their entire organization 
of every new development and 
proper selling methods, has been 


largely responsible. 


With slide film, the carefully worked out ‘factory made’ sales meeting 
outlines have been furnished to every dealer. As a result the ‘Story’ has 
been understood, and believed. Prospects have been turned, not into 


suspects, but into customers. 


* **With respect to the use of visual methods in con- 
nection with our training program, I can assure you that 
the reaction of the 2,700 employees in our 113 groups 
is very favorable, and those of us who are most directly 
interested are satisfied with the results.'' 


The designer of this projector has 
previously designed eight success- 
ful models. Not satisfied with his 
own experience alone, he sent out 
letters to users of previous models, 
and with their suggestion in mind, 


designed the Mighty Midget. 


The following from a letter from 
one of our clients is representative 
of how this Mighty Midget has 


been received. 


* **No doubt you will be interested in learning that 
your Midget Projector has done what you claimed it would 
do, and that we intend to continue to use it in our 
field demonstrations.'' 


What our service has done for others, it will do for you. We will gladly 
outline, without obligation, how visual methods can be used to help you 
in your training, service and sales problems. 


L. E. Davidson Picture Service 
617 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


* Complete letters from which the above quotations were taken 
will be sent on request. 
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radio program and whether the house- 
wife was interested in the product, 
whether she used it, and whether she 
liked it. During the period of this 
test, sales in the area increased 135%. 
There were frequent mentions in 
the returns of the fact that the “second 
paper’ in the city is quite likely to of- 
fer more in the way of merchandis- 
ing cooperation than the dominant 
paper, and several report that they 
have found that the effectiveness of 
the assistance given by the second 
paper makes up for its smaller circula- 
tion or higher milline rate. 
The space buyer of an advertising 


agency handling two of the largest 
food product accounts in the country, 
cites Fall River, Erie, Syracuse, Cam- 
den, Richmond, Miami, Peoria, 
Wichita, Fort Worth, Houston and 
New Orleans for special mentions, and 
comments that “usually the papers in 
the largest cities do not do proportion- 
ately as complete a job of cooperation 
as the best papers in the smaller cities.” 

One of the favorite tricks of buyers 
of space in the food product field is to 
play two papers up against each other. 
They are frank to admit that the 
papers are foolish to succumb to tbeir 
demands but take the attitude that as 


STRAIGHT YEARS 


OF LEADERSHIP 


934, like the twenty-six years preceding it, was 
1 another PLUS year for the Cincinnati Times-Star. 


PLUS IN TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING: 8,873,573 
lines—a_ gain of 578,169 lines over 1933. 3,980,176 
lines more than was carried by the Cincinnati Post. 
1,336,215 lines more than the 7-day Enquirer. Times- 
Star Classified Advertising also showed a gain of 
224,558 lines over 1933. 


PLUS IN CITY & SUBURBAN CIRCULATION: The 
latest Newspaper Publishers Statement of 150,079 
gives the Times-Star the largest city and suburban 
circulation of any Cincinnati newspaper—a circu- 
lation gain of 8,606 over the same period of 1933. 


THE ONLY MINUS: A reduction in milline rate to 
$1.05°—a plus to you. 


*Based on total net paid circulation of 162,350 


CINCINNATI as 


s=-T|MESSTAR 


Hulbert Taft, President and Editor-in-Chief 
. 


NEW YORK: MARTIN L. MARSH, 60 E. 42nd ST. CHICAGO: KELLOGG M. PATTERSON, 333 N. MICH. 
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long as they do it they might as wel] 
get everything which is offered. 

A paper in a New England city 
will “turn the town upside down’ to 
keep the rival paper from getting more 
lineage; while the two papers in a cer. 
tain Kansas city are said to ‘ring door. 
bells, sell goods, put in products on 
consignment, check sales, and even col- 
lect accounts.” 

An agency executive, with experi- 
ence on more than a dozen food ac. 
counts, says it has been his observa- 
tion that nearly all newspapers or radio 
stations will give reasonable coopera- 
tion to any agency or manufacturer if 
they afe convinced that the advertiser 
is in earnest, but he realizes that local 
media are frequently imposed upon. 
He says, “newspapers are more coop- 
erative than radio stations, possibly be- 
cause of having been organized long- 
er. 

In occasional instances executives 
were so strongly sold on one city and 
on one medium in that city that they 
went no further in their recommenda- 
tions. A New York agency executive, 
for example, says that the New York 
Daily News “is doing the most thor- 
ough and most intelligent job of any 
paper in America.” 

Another New York agency man 
says of the Hartford Times that it is 
“the only paper which has really come 
through with cooperation.” 

A Chicago executive pats the Chi- 
cago Tribune on the back for “remark- 
able results it secures in its whole 
area,” and the Chicago American for 
“its job of city planning and coopera- 
tion.” 

The interviews indicate that news- 
papers as a whole have been backward 
in telling advertisers specifically what 
they will and will not do in the way 
of merchandising cooperation. As a 
result, many papers do not receive 
credit for services which they are 
pleased to render, and advertisers, not 
being sure of what they can get, make 
requests which the papers consider 
either silly or unreasonable. The ad- 
vertiser can hardly be blamed for trying 
to get as much as he can for his money. 

The city mentions, arranged by geo- 
graphical divisions and then by popu 
lation groups, follow: 


Geographical Divisions 


New ENGLAND 


oa a ake xaieae 53 
reer rere 25 
OEE POT Oe 20 
0 Re eee ee 17 
oe ows na peewee 16 
ER Si aly eae 14 
OS SP rr re 14 
eee 7 
Serre ere 3 
NE ov aS evew swetuens 3 
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POO oe PEELE 2 
Pie ace dice eo So Od 2 
Bellows eee 2 
ie Soo axa. goede! w 08-2910 1 
Se ee 1 
DME teen Rot 2 Sis we. g awn 1 
a ee 1 
ate ED neh arace goss ese aio 1 


Most MENTIONED MeEpIA, arranged al- 


phabetically: Boston American and Adver- 
tiser, Boston Globe, Boston Herald-Trav- 
eler, Boston Post, Christian Science Moni- 
tor, Hartford Times, New Haven Register, 
Providence Journal and Bulletin, Spring- 
feld Newspapers, Worcester Telegram- 


Gazette. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
Mie I vacevsies een ees 54 
ee a ere 29 
EEE het er atacess eae 24 
re ere ree 17 
CN clare acenakeenes 15 
RES ts Oe ee 15 
ee SEES EE PCE ET 15 
WE tg ears sx eae xa 11 
Westchester County ........ 8 
eee ee 7 
Es oroN ate whadu chee Wiss 6 
NN Acadia Saks 6 
I Bisons ease econ ea eixea-o boe 4 
ID, octane ewes airs 4 
C0 er rere 3 
PS vik rine Oar eceees 3 
DE SAE ok oo bse es chk ves 3 
Be ee Goh a pciSnale Sk nes 3 
er eee 2 
COE enn ees eer 2 
ON Sek ois os cows 2 
SA NE bc kore cecemew'ere 1 
RE eer 1 
re 1 
RE ai. was eareieacara’a 1 
eee 1 
Wilkes Barre ............. 1 


Most MENTIONED MeEpiA, arranged al- 
phabetically: Albany Times-Union, Bing- 
hamton Press, Buffalo News, Buffalo 
Times, Newark News, New York Daily 
News, New York American, New York 
Journal, New York World-Telegram, Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer, Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger, Philadelphia Record, Pittsburgh 
Press, Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, Rochester 
Democrat & Chronicle and Times-Union, 
Rochester Journal-American, Syracuse Jour- 
nal, Westchester Newspapers. 


SouTH ATLANTIC 


a eee 32 
pO reer eer 29 
bo ee 17 
BE oo cc iucrecensions 13 
DD viv eve cduwawcene 10 
era's. ii dcsialis in esas 8 
Sere ree 7 
WD, 9k xo cia casuce des 6 
a ee 5 
CHINE Goins oewaneeee' 4 
pO a eee ee 4 
errr rer 3 
a RE rer 2 
OSS ye 2 
WN 66 6-6 ba ek eetsede eas 1 
PERE eee 1 


Most MENTIONED MepiA, arranged al- 
phabetically: Atlanta Constitution, Atlanta 
Georgian-American, Atlanta Journal, Balti- 
more News-Post-American, Baltimore Sun, 
Charlotte Observer, Jacksonville Times- 
Union, Miami News, Richmond News- 
Leader, Richmond Times-Dispatch, St. 


Petersburg Newspapers, Washington Times. 


East NortH CENTRAL 
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oO ae eee een ee 33 Re Ro ag een 1 


eS ee ere 26 So eee 1 

Ee ee eee 23 We WE caeadeyesceaas l 

— Bagh <P ee ae i Most MENTIONED MeEpIiA, arranged al- 
—_ ll phabetically: Akron Beacon Journal, Canton 
— 10 Repository, Chicago American, Chicago 
lenewille ................. 8 Herald-Examiner, Chicago News, Chicago 
— 8 Tribune, Cincinnati Post, Cincinnati Times- 


=a Star, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Cleveland 


Spnieficld il ie kee 4 Press, Columbus Dispatch, Detroit News, 
Dayton ‘ Pe ante ea 4 Detroit Times, Indianapolis News, Janes- 
Youngstown CO ae rare 3 ville Gazette, Milwaukee Journal, Peoria 
South Bend ............... 3 Star, Station WLW. 
ee 3 

WN ie slan slew w anata 3 East SouTH CENTRAL 
EEE so ca vrwceatinnans 2 Nn ere 15 
INES oon prataia' Siaiaoaeteomhor 1 Birmingnam ........... ee 
BE 6s k6ccxeuenckbw ous 1 EE AEE einige a iecnaniie kaba's 12 
REESE eee 1 obo cicraielane sy ll 
gS 1 PE oe ois Steers 6 


OVER ONE MILLION LINES 


RETAIL GROCERY ADVERTISING 
in 1934 


Here is the record from Media Records. 


Akron Beacon Journal, - 1,006,143 


Leading Papers in... 


Columbus ...... 1 sutdaedpcailgaaeeaeet cele a 
II isciissinicanbeutecenmenmionees 701,689 
Cleveland ...... RSET EE Ee RTE 622,601 
ERLE LLL PTR 562,636 
I  geissicnsschsienrniccinasSopmaieaisigapelagtiehieent 530,547 


AKRON zk*KwKwKre 
BEACON JOURNAL 


Member A.B.C.—A.N.P.A., Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 
Represented by Story, Brooks & Finley 
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JOIOR cccccccccscccccess 2 DO oc vaeese cada eaet 2 
ee, eee ee 1 He eaoeitoevntinieser 2 
Most MENTIONED MeEpIA, arranged al- SPEUNGOEE «+o eee eee ese es: . 
. “Sate ROE occcvnyvovevvenen 2 
phabetically: Birmingham Age-Herald- me 
’ a : . Independence ..........-++- 2 
News, Louisville Courier-Journal-Times, DEM o cetcciede anes 5 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, Knoxville a take. ..... cess 1 
News-Sentinel, Nashville Banner. Seen... . <<a cannes 1 
West NortH CENTRAL Leavenworth ...........-+- 1 
is ccedetiosess 30 Kirksville .......--.+.0+5 1 
Des Moines Pa ep A ee ee 26 Sedalia Stave etoenewn eee teee'e 1 
Minneapolis .............+- 24 Pawhuska ........-+-++5++ 1 
Rn 24 Pittsburgh .........--++++s 1 
Kansas City ..........++++ 19 Council Bluffs .......-..--- 1 
cg 18 Salina .. 1.60... e cece ee eeee 1 
DE a techisayovtan tums 11 Rapid City .........-.+++-: 1 
Topeka Cp an eer any 9 Huron core ercccseeocerens 1 
oss aie nawese ee 8 * Mason City ......--.-++0+. 1 
Lincoln Pa Oe Serre et ee 5 Sioux Falls Leese wneoesvers 1 
CGO boo ccc cceee seeds 5 
OS Se ee eo 3 Most MENTIONED MepiA, arranged al- 
Kansas City (Kan.) ....... 3 phabetically: Des Moines Register and 
rrr 3 Tribune, Kansas City Star, Minneapolis 


Tribune, Omaha Bee-News, Omaha W’ or]. 
Herald, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, Sioux City Journal 
Wichita Beacon. 


Louis Globe-Democrat, 


West SouTH CENTRAL 


DO UNS, nk gn he ekw ceca 21 
ER eer 18 
‘Oklahoma City ............ 17 
ela odd Baier ge eata 13 
OO ee 12 
aria dn ar'a gr Suticg ine ii wa 10 
| ae 9 
BME GE occ oc neweccees 4 
re 2 
Beaumont ................ 1 
I a yaaa wid rev Roaae 1 
: eee ee 1 
I ica. hae Vase aie Side oets 1 
ee OTC PROS TTR ee 1 
IE, oa cass b aistavaia'gares 1 
RN odin ga eris ered oiaca de tie 1 


Most MENTIONED MeEpIA, arranged al- 


One 


Important 


Why Food Advertising Campaigns 


Canton Dealers Co-operate 
on Food Advertising! 


That’s 


Reason 


phabetically: Dallas News, Fort Worth Star. 
Telegram, New Orleans Times-Picayune. 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman and Times, San 
Antonio Express and News, San Antonio 
Light. 


PACIFIC COAST AND MOUNTAIN 


PAY in The Canton Repository. 


Other Reasons— 


@ Cantonians spend 24.28c out of every dollar of income on 
food products. The national average is 22.12c. This 
means that Canton spends $1,382,209 more for food than 


New York 
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the average American market of its size. 


1930.) 


in Canton. 


@ Canton’s food retailers themselves spend money for adver- 
tising. 

In 1933 the Canton Repository was second 
among papers of all sizes in the United States in 
total retail food advertising volume. 
In 1932 it was second. 
In 1931 it was first. 
In 1930 it was first. 

@ You pay only one line rate, for there’s only one newspaper 


You get thorough cooperation not only from dealers, but 


from The Repository also. 
advertising. 


It is interested vitally in food 


A BRUSH-MOORE NEWSPAPER 
Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. 


Representatives 


Chicago Cleveland 


Philadelphia 


(U. S. Census, 


THE CANTON REPOSITORY 


San Francisco 


San Francisco ............. 45 
Los Angeles .............. 42 
| See 32 
er 19 
ee 18 
Denver .................. 11 
Sacramento ................ 8 
aii ax oranda’ ove aacon’s 6 
Phoenix .................. 5 
pS ee ee 5 
a 5 
Salt Lake City ............ 4 
Bhodesto . ow. ccc ccc ecces 4 
San Diego ................ 3 
Long Beach ........cccceee 3 
OS ree 2 
NG so aca we oeediee oark aes 2 
Bakersfield ............... 1 
fe 1 
eee 1 
RN Si ic ale whine dab bikabia 1 
I 2a ce ik ole wiacpck Rabe 1 
eer eee 1 


Most MENTIONED MeptA, arranged al- 
phabetically: Fresno Bee, Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer, Los Angeles Herald and Express, 
Los Angeles Times, Portland Journal, Port- 
land Oregonian, Sacramento Bee, San Fran- 
cisco Call-Bulletin, San Francisco Chronicle, 
San Francisco Examiner, San Francisco 
News, Seattle, Post-Intelligencer, Spokane 
Review-Chronicle, Sunset Magazine. 


Population Groups 


(City populations, 1930 census) 
OveR 500,000 


I oe ig ing w mae ew as 53 
Sem Preacisco «... cc ceccs 45 
CE ic ite oaveweess 42 
Ge cae wea aewanwen 37 
SS Pe 33 
0S ee eee 32 
yo Ee, oes 30 
Philedeiphia ... 2. cccecece 29 
ED eta ng wines 24 
ES ree 23 
SE TE eer cere 15 
Westchester County ........ 8 
ea arenes 4 
250,000 ro 499,999 
ES ge Cee 32 
eC eT rere 29 
ee eee 26 
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orld. 
St 


‘tnal 


ee er eee 
eS 
aie oo: Sis a9 Las 
eS eae 
ee A 
SN G5 a ho kes ices 
SS ee ne 
Ce Pena coh e waive we Ried 
WRI ask cwciin cena 
OSS eee eee 
re ee 
ND. Ske kk kc ae woes 
a ae ee ee 
PN i ay, 'y Sas tan i GENTS eck 
SRS. sas ots witenerean 
i TE ok oA ado, vow wi cal Aloo 
| ae 
CN i on cixrk ee ne dheaeowe 
er 
) ere 
I id = cuts te aerated wee 


100,000 To 249,999 


TE NE ow ctwac eet acns 
Hartford ......ccccccccccs 
CU a 2 vp s0 eae marniats 
SOONG oink 4b siene ecesdiaes 
po 
Springfield, Mass. ......... 
Oklahoma City ............ 
New Haven ............... 
Se eee 
PO cic cvaveecowhans 
SS eee 
PE 6. ark wie dame eRarnes 
BOE iicecen waders acae 
PPP eer re cor ree 
JOCKSOMVENS 2 nce we ccee 
MND 9d 3.5. ares Guts sks B18 easel HLA 
ee 
BN oe ce wie es wnsios wile 
ee re 
CR oo bear 6 canewes.aes's 
Knoxville ................ 
0 er ree 
Wilmington .............. 


EN ie 6046 ee wwe dons 
ee er ree 


bf ee 
eee 
Grand Rapids ............ 
BED ooric tiistwe se pean wns 
Kansas City, Kan. ......... 
eee 
eS eee 
EY 55 0 cick ewed oncne 


a 
a ee eee 
PONE NOE nck kee a eaves ose 
ef eer 
DE os ve wecveads ones 
E} Paso Sor rrv Tree TT eran 


50,000 to 99,999 
Portland, Me. i“ ileen. ¢e eek ie 
p ESR En ee eee 
re 
I oss oc kn dic BaD 
Ee eee 
I icc pha ee meed 
0 es 
7 Re, LE ig san ans, octane 
IN ana ibe espia Rte oe 
es SS 6 ie di le 
Se 
OS eee 
Roc 6 ck ance 
LOR eee eee 
nh ee 
St. Joseph, Mo. ............ 
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ee eee 2 i 3 
I Se nova inde siaie ge aw a.8 2 SN NG 05 bn, 2s eere' gerd os 3 
cha ita us yng ae me 1 Modesto, Calif. ........... 3 
re 1 eo eee 2 
OO EER eee 1 Bellows Falls, Vt. ......... 2 
Wilkes Barre ............. 1 ere 2 
IE gio oc wih oete oe aioan 1 ae | 2 
EE Ss SL. s aqaleknnk bes 1 eer 2 
NE shauna 5 Wawthuea mee 1 .  % ae 2 
ee ee eee 1 .f a a: 2 
es 1 Lawrence, Kans. .....5. 260: 2 
ey Pee 1 ES Se ee 2 
BR cin se cate diales 1 Independence, Mo. ......... 2 
NN 2b Sewerage wes 1 No. Adams, Mass. ........ 1 
. Essex Junction, Vt. ........ 1 

Cities UNDER 50,000 ee Me l 
a 8 iT 3 Sears 1 
et, SS ee 7 Clarksburg, W. Va. ........ 1 
St. Petersburg, Fie. ........ 5 | i), >A re ee l 
ae ee 5 Devil's Lake, NM. D:. .......... l 
Chilisoothe, Mo. .. oc. .cccas 5 Leavenworth, Kans. ........ l 
Butltionton, Vt... woe. i cscs 3 TE, SD 6 as seve nveie’s 1 


Knoxville ... 
a must market for foods 


Here’s one of the nation’s brightest business spots ... TVA 
(Knoxville is its headquarters) spends $40,000 weekly on 
labor and supplies . . . relief rolls reduced 34% in past six 
months while elsewhere the burden grows heavier . . . bank 
deposits gained 60% in 1934 over 1933 . . . check pay- 


ments upped 23% ... more money and more of it active. 


@ Knoxville ranks fifth in Southeastern States as a food 
market, says Sales Management . . . News-Sentinel is on 
most food advertising schedules . . . 50 major accounts are 
exclusive .. . 75% of all Knoxville food advertising is 
carried by The News-Sentinel, the paper that makes Knox- 
ville one of the few important markets reachable at a 


one-paper cost. 


The Knoxville News-Sentinel 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS . . . THE ASSOCIATED 
PRESS ...THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


CHICAGO 
DETROIT 


SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA 


LOS ANGELES ; DALLAS 
ATLANTA 
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SS 


the 


Janesville, Wisconsin, tops all 
other ideal test market cities under 
50,000 in the United States—See 
Sales Management’s Food Product 
Survey, Page 66, this issue. 


Janesville ranks TENTH among 
cities of all sizes in East North 
Central States. 


The Janesville Gazette crashes the 


Media in the Middlewest.” 


“Janesville*is in an enviable posi- 
tion,’’ reports the Chicago Tribune, 


SELECT LIST of “Most Mentioned — 


Dec. 18, 1934, ‘“‘with— 


—Only 5% unemployment. 

—Current business situation 
good. 
One of the most desirable Wis- 
consin cities for private indus- 
trial development. 

—Rich trade area of 65,000 in 
heart of nation’s dairy in- 
dustry.”’ 


(Send for reprints) 


The Janesville (Wis.) Gazette 


Radio Station WCLO 


| 
| 


Sedalia, Mo. . 


Pawhuska, Okla. ........... 1 
Pittsburg, Kans. ..... Lee 
Council Bluffs, Ia. ......... 1 
ere eer 1 
fs  % & : Seer 1 
SS OR See 1 
Se eee 1 
See We Oe. OR, a ke wees 1 
Corsicana, Texas ........... 1 
PN 1 
ES eee 1 
Bakersfield, Calif. ......... 1 
ee OS gk a se dine ee 1 
a 1 
Bowe, Idee 2.2... ..cesscen 1 
Ce ee 1 


Among Companies Cooperat- 
ing in this Survey: 


SALES MANAGEMENT wishes to ex- 
press its appreciation to the executives 
of food product manufacturers and ad- 
vertising agencies who cooperated in 
this study. Space limitations prevent 
the publishing of the complete list, but 
the following companies are typical: 


MANUFACTURERS 


H. J. Heinz Company. 

Forty Fathom Fish Company. 
Wm. Underwood Company. 
Johnson Educator Food Company. 
General Mills, Inc. 

C. F. Heublein Bros., Inc. 

The Creamette Company. 

College Inn Food Products. 

Land O’ Lakes Creamery. 

Burnham & Morrill. 


W. S. Quimby Company. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills, Inc. 
Salada Tea Company. 
McLaughlin Coffee Company. 
Commander Milling Company. 
National Biscuit Company. 

M J B Coffee Company. 

Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc. 

Tea Garden Products Company. 
California-Leslie Salt Company. 
La Choy Food Products. 
Stickney & Poor Company. 
Boston Food Products Company. 
The Moxie Company. 

Forbes Tea & Coffee Company. 
Pet Milk Company. 
Ralston-Purina Company. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


Blackett-Sample-Hummert. 
Paris & Peart. 

Kenyon & Eckhardt. 

The Blackman Company. 
Cowan & Dengler. 

Federal Advertising Agency. 
Benton & Bowles. 

Fuller & Smith & Ross. 


MARKETING OPPORTUNITY 


for 
FOOD PRODUCTS 


San Antonio is the great, busy market place of South and West 
Texas for FOOD PRODUCTS. There are more than a million people 
These people do their shopping in San 
Antonio—and thousands of housewives among them learn to judge 
of good food products through the Woman's Department and the 
monthly cooking schools of San Antonio Express and San Antonio 
They are the home subscribers and the old friends 
of these two family newspapers and have confidence in them. No 


to be fed in this region. 


Evening News. 


other newspaper can parallel The Express and The Evening News 
with the housewives, the families, of South and West Texas. 


The circulations of these two newspapers are concentrated in 
the San Antonio Market. They are forging ahead with increases in 
circulation and lineage month by month, without concessions or 
Let The Express and The Evening News furnish 
you with detailed facts and figures concerning coverage of this rich 
market whose buyers—the families with buying power-—they serve. 


SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS 
SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 


Texas’ Foremost Newspapers 


rebates on rates. 


Pedlar & Ryan. 

J. M. Mathes, Inc. 

Calkins & Holden. 
McCann-Erickson. 

J. Walter Thompson. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan. 

Hommann, Tarcher & Sheldon. 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 
Erwin, Wasey & Company. 
Ferry-Hanly Company. 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson Company. 
Hays McFarland. 
Campbell-Ewald. 

Lord & Thomas. 

F. Wallis Armstrong. 

Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham. 
Donovan-Armstrong. 
Geyer-Cornell. 


National Brand Stores, Inc., 
Goes in for Merchandising 


New selling activity was planned 
for 1935 by National Brand Stores, 
Inc., an organization of about 100 
grocery jobbers, at its January 12 
Chicago convention. This organization, 
heretofore functioning primarily as 
buyer for approximately 8,000 retail 
outlets, now has M. M. Zimmerman as 
its merchandising counsel. He has laid 
out a program of promotion calculated 
to stimulate both the local newspaper 
activity of retailer groups served by 
member jobbers and to aid jobbers to 
draw more stores into voluntary groups 
featuring national branded merchan- 
dise. A monthly magazine, ‘National 
Brand Stores,” appears this month, 
carrying promotion ideas to retailers. 

National Brand Stores, Inc., said to 
control ‘a purchasing power aggregat- 
ing $100,000,000 annually,” has open- 
ed new midwestern offices at 360 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, under C. 
G. Brandner. It is the first jobber 
Organization to ‘‘fit its activities in with 
nationally advertised brands” instead of 
featuring only private brands. It was 
originated by C. D. Shafer Company, 
Athens, Ohio, wholesale grocers. F. E. 
Dowler, a Shafer official, is president. 
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Centennial Mills Tilts 
Ad Budget as Pacific 


Coast Farmers Prosper | 
(Continued from page 77) | 
also used for telling one small town or 
farm woman what another of her kind 
thinks about baking with Centennial. 
“Our farm feed promotion is along 
educational lines—institutional lines. 
Today's farmer is a purchasing agent, 
who carefully computes what balance 
of rations and what kind of rations pro- 
duce the best results from his laying 
house. He doesn’t buy his poultry 
feeds, for instance, by the sack but on 
the basis of its feed value. Talk to 
today’s farm manager must be as logi- 
cal and as sound in fact as to any other 
business executive. We believe that 
our educational feed demonstration 
truck importantly and _ intelligently 
reaches the farm market. 

“This is a direct-to-the-farmer pro- 
motion which is also a dealer help. 
Through the dealer, the experienced 
feed man in charge of the truck is put 
in touch with a farmer of the district, 
who may or may not be a Centennial 
customer. The demonstration truck 
rolls into the farmer's yard, and the 
farmer and his family are invited with- 
in, to sit in the comfortable chairs of 
the living-room interior, to listen to 
the radio, to inspect the gamut of Cen- 


tennial samples and to talk shop. This 
is not a selling call, but an “‘educa- 
tional demonstration call,’ and as such 
has been found to be a _ direct detour 


to sales! 

“On other occasions, the feed dealer 
and the demonstration truck make a 
party of the affair. Invitations are sent 
out to farmers and their wives; the 
truck is stationed in front of the deal- 
er’s establishment, so that both dealer 
and Centennial products get into the 
spotlight. 

“The demonstration call, made pos- 
sible by the educational feed demon- 
stration truck, will continue to round 
off our rural press .and rural cooking 
school program in 1935. In short, we 
are convinced that a personal and per- 
sonalized approach is the best way to 
keep step with the increased sales pos- 
sibilities of the current and near-future 
farming market.” 


Liquor Ad Men Resign 


Maurice Mermey and Clayton W. 
Cousens, advertising managers of, respec- 
tively, Schenley Products and National Dis- 
tillers, two of the largest liquor companies, 
have resigned. Walter Greenlee, formerly 
with the Milwaukee Pabst 
succeeds Mr. Mermey. Mtr. Cousens’ resig- 
nation is effective February 1. John J. 
Cole is his temporary successor. 
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Corporation, | 


| 


| 


reach them via the 


HE AMERICAN MARKET —which in- 

cludes the United States and its pos- 
sessions; Canada, Newfoundland, Cuba 
and the West Indies, is the richest market 
in the world. 

Here is a population of 157,000,000 
people whose standards of living are the 
highest ever achieved. 

The every-day needs and cultural lux- 
uries of these people include all the prod- 
ucts of Mother Nature and of the inge- 
nuity of man. 

To supply these needs, these people are 
engaged in every commercial and indus- 
trial pursuit, from the growing of hay to 
the fabrication of suspension bridges. 

In return for their labor they enjoy an 
annual buying power of $55,000,000,000. 

These people are concentrated in some 
16,876 towns and cities ranging in popula- 
tion from 2500 to 6,000,000 souls—scat- 
tered into tens of thousands of villages, 
and onto some nine million farms. 

For the transaction of business, they 
have created the most efficient communi- 
cation and transportation systems ever 
developed. 

To keep themselves in constant con- 
tact with all those forces that affect their 
livelihood, their comfort, health, pleasure 


AMERICAN 


ARKETS 


Printed Word 


-e-and how 


and education, they have provided them- 
selves with the finest instrument for gath- 
ering and disseminating news the world 
has ever seen—20,637 newspapers, trade 
and class papers and general magazines. 

Obviously, the manufacturer who would 
increase his business in any part of this 
market, or seek to enter new territory, 
will go farther with less waste of time 
and money, if possessed of a true picture 
of the market to be attacked —its people; 
its resources; its towns, their populations, 
their industries, the railroads that serve 
them; and complete detail about their 
newspapers. 

N. W. Ayer & Son’s Directory of News- 
papers and Periodicals, now in its 67th 
year, is the only work of its kind in which 
all these vital facts are assembled, classi- 
fied, summarized and fully presented. 

The 1935 edition is now ready, revised, 
edited and brought up to date, including 
the many changes, discontinuances, and 
consolidations that vitally affect the reli- 
ability of all previous editions. 

The 1934 edition of this volume was 
entirely sold out at an early date. To in- 
sure delivery of your 1935 copy, send 
your order at once. The price is $15 post- 
paid in the United States and Canada. 


N. Ww. AYER & SON, INCORPORATED 


Advertising Headquarters: WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK * BOSTON °* 


LONDON ° MONTREAL e 


CHICAGO 
BUENOS AIRES e 


* SAN FRANCISCO + DETROIT 


s&AO PAULO 
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Outdoor Sells Facts 


Use of outdoor advertising—posters and 
painted displays—was from 15 to 18% 
greater in 1934 than in 1933, executives of 
Outdoor Advertising, Inc., national sales 
agency for most of the plant owners in this 
industry, tell SALES MANAGEMENT. Presi- 
dent of OA, Inc., is Kerwin H. Fulton, 
who is ex officio ‘sales manager” for the 
outdoor medium. 

Outdoor’s rate of expansion, more rapid 
than that of newspapers, was less rapid 
than that of magazines and radio. Still, it 
was a healthy increase. And it is the more 
noteworthy when one considers that out- 
door’s turn for the better came a year or 
two in advance of that of any of these 
other leading media, and its growth has 
since been consistent. Converts have been 
won to it. Former users have been brought 
back. Ford, for example, used outdoor na- 
tionally in 1934 for the first time in many 
years. General Motors and Coca-Cola were 
among other advertisers who spent more 
than $1,000,000 in this medium. About 
400 general advertisers were among the 
companies which contributed to its total 
volume of $25,000,000. 

Even more notable, however, is the fact 
that while wse was increasing somewhat 
more than 15%, total volume of contracts 
signed in 1934 was 75% larger than in 
1933. This is probably a truer index of 
the medium's growth. Many of these con- 
tracts were signed in the last four months, 
to start in 1935. 

A consistent advertising campaign in 
business papers by Outdoor Advertising, 
Inc., has been a factor. 

Advertisers are being won by more ag- 
gressive and more “factual” salesmanship. 
Almost for the first time, last year, out- 
door advertising people were able to talk 
in terms of definite circulation for the ma- 
jority of its boards in 17,000 cities and 
towns. They are now able to talk more 
definitely perhaps than the representatives 
of other media. 


W bat is a Poster’s Circulation? 


The circulation of an outdoor poster or 
painted display is the number of people 
who see it. Determination of such circula- 
tion is a matter of measurement of traffic. 
But the outdoor people are concerned not 
so much with the number who see a given 
board as with the number able to absorb 
its short, simple message. So they have 
not only gone to some pains to determine 
the amount and kind of traffic (pedestrian, 
motor car and street car), but its speed. 
Closely related to speed in the ability of a 
passing prospect to absorb a message, is the 
position of the advertisement itself: How 
far can it be seen? Does it stand alone, 
or with other outdoor advertisements? Does 
it stand out, at an angle, so that the passer- 
by, whatever his speed, is socked in the eye 
by the message? 

There was a time, not so long ago, when 
most poster boards stood flush to the street. 
Probably the speed then was slower. At 
any rate, one does not see so many of them 
now. In the last year alone, the position 
of at least 10,000 poster boards has been 
changed. 
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An important factor in this has been the 
work of the Traffic Audit Bureau. The 
bureau not only suggests the most effective 
locations and angles, but measures the cir- 
culation of scores of thousands of individual 
boards. It will measure all of them. 

Organized in June, 1933, the bureau has 
authenticated the circulation of several 
thousand outdoor advertising plants, ex- 
plains Dr. Miller McClintock, managing 
director. Dr. McClintock, formerly head 
of the Erskine Bureau of Traffic Research 
of Harvard University, was asked by the 
Association of National Advertisers in 1930 
to undertake an analysis of the circulation 
value of the outdoor medium. TAB in its 


Bachrach 
Dr. M. McClintock K.H. Fulton 


present form was made possible through the 
cooperation of the ANA, American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies and Outdoor 
Advertising Association of America. It is 
the result of a study at Harvard and field 
work in 150 cities, over a period of 18 
months, to establish a standard national 
method for evaluating outdoor circulation. 
Dr. McClintock directed all these studies. 

The importance which advertisers and 
agencies see in the work of the Traffic Au- 
dit Bureau is shown in the type of mem- 
bership of its directorate. Stuart Peabody, 
of the Borden Company, former president 
of the ANA, is president of TAB. Other 
advertiser representatives on the board are 
Turner Jones, of Coca-Cola Company; Lu- 
cien P. Locke, of Ethyl Gasoline Corpora- 
tion, and Robert J.*Flood, Gulf Refining 
Company. Agencies are represented by 
Henry T. Ewald, of Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, and Harrison Atwood, of McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., and the outdoor medium by 
Mr. Fulton and by George W. Kleiser, of 
Foster & Kleiser Company, San Francisco. 
In addition, Paul B. West, managing di- 
rector of ANA; John Benson, president of 
the Four A’s, and H. E. Fisk, general man- 
ager of OAA, are ex officio members. 

A so-called short count method of audit- 
ing has been adopted. At each counting 
station traffic is recorded by three classes— 
pedestrian, automobile and street car—for a 
half-hour morning period and for a half- 
hour afternoon period. The morning and 
afternoon counts are combined and con- 
verted into a 12-hour gross circulation for 
unilluminated display, and into an 18-hour 
gross circulation for illuminated display. 
This conversion is by means of a constant 
multiplying factor, determined after long 
study, which is said to assure that any pos- 
sible errors will be “minus”—resulting in 
less circulation than is actually present. 


The value of a position is then deter. 
mined by a combination of the factors of 
speed of travel, length of approach, in. 
dividuality of the poster panel, and its 
angularity to the trafic flow. Thus is 
measured the apparent size or dominance 
of each poster panel and its exposure time 
to its circulation. With the “‘space posi- 
tion percentage rate’ determined for any 
panel, the operator can calculate its ‘net 
advertising circulation” by multiplying the 
effective circulation of the location by the 
space position percentage rate. 

These data are worked out by the poster 
plant operator and then checked by an 
auditor from the Traffic Audit. Bureau. 
They are further checked by the office of 
the bureau, and then submitted to the di- 
rectors of the bureau for final approval and 
release. 

Although individual operators for some 
time have been testing methods of improv- 
ing the visibility of their locations, Dr. 
McClintock points out, the TAB has pro- 
vided a common meeting ground for the 
advertiser and the plant operator.  Indi- 
vidual operators, of course, are trying to 
make better audit showings to maintain 
their standings and rates. 

Through TAB also have been worked 
out means of giving advertisers coverage of 
individual markets in proportion to the 
importance of these markets and the amount 
of money an advertiser wishes to spend. 
A “minimum poster showing,” for example, 
may mean one board on each principal 
route. A “representative poster showing” 
is twice the “minimum” on each principal 
route, and a “full showing” twice that 
number on each again. Thus a cross-section 
of both the quantity and quality of the 
circulation of that market is reached. For 
posters, only market-wide showings are sold. 

Painted bulletins, on the other hand, are 
sold individually. Through them it is pos- 
sible to get more complete coverage of 
single districts. For them a formula has 
been worked out which involves the net 
advertising circulation times the percentage 
of the size of the bulletin plus the quan- 
tity plus the quality of the market to be 
reached. A dual “quality” rate also has 
been effected, involving both the quality 
of the traffic flow and the quality of the 
neighborhoods in which the bulletins are 
shown. 

From their respective viewpoints of fact- 
finder and fact-promoter, both Dr. McClin- 
tock and OA, Inc., are agreed that the work 
of the Traffic Audit Bureau and the work 
of the outdoor advertising industry in pro- 
jecting it, have been important in increasing 
the interest of advertisers in this medium. 


“Depression is Over!” 
Say the Business Papers 


January business magazines, especially 
those of the “annual review’ type, say 
loudly and unmistakably that the depression 


is over. Three striking examples are the 
review numbers of Iron Age, Boot and 
Shoe Recorder, and Motor. 

The Iron Age annual review number is 
the largest business paper issued on this 
continent during the last three hard years; 
the largest Iron Age since January, 1931. The 
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massive magazine is made up of 490 pages 
and covers. Five hundred advertisers use 
285 pages of space, 115 of these pages in 
color and an 8-page rotogravure insert. 

Scattered through the editorial contents 
are 32 pages of industrial paintings by John 
Frew, Paul Bissell and William N. Wilson. 
Iron Age sent these artists into steel mills 
and factories for their color and technical 
accuracy. The powerful series of pictures, 
reproduced in three-color bleed pages on 
heavy stock, give the magazine a brilliance 
seldom seen in business publications. On 
the reverse of each of these pages is a full- 
page advertisement in color sold at a spe- 
cial rate that practically covered the cost of 
Iron Age’s venture into industrial art. 

While Iron Age captures the volume hon- 
ors, the other two magazines are not far 
behind. Boot and Shoe Recorder's Decem- 
ser 29th edition is a tome of 330 pages 
plus covers, and contains 188 pages of ad- 
vertising as against 145 in the comparable 
issue of the previous year. Motor’s annual 
show number is 292 pages and covers, 
carrying 175 advertising pages, a gain of 
ten pages over last year. 

For the statistically minded: the com- 
bined weight of the three magazines men- 
tioned above is 8 pounds, 14 ounces. 


Blackstone 


CBS's Paul Kesten 


Kesten Now Columbia V-P 


The board of directors of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System announces that Paul 
Kesten, for several years director of sales 
promotion and advertising, has been elected 
a vice-president and has been made a mem- 
ber of the executive staff. 


Rate Changes 


The National Broadcasting Company will 
readjust its entire network rate structure, 
effective February 4, bringing, so they say, 
the charges to advertisers into a closer 
relationship with the reachable radio fami- 
lies.” The new rate schedule gives greater 
influence to dollar volume in the discount 
schedule, and, in addition, continuous fifty- 
two week campaigns will earn a special re- 
bate at the end of each fifty-two week 
period. 

The company will soon publish a new 
book, “NBC Network Aireas,” presenting 
new maps and statistics for all of their net- 
works and groups. In this book, for the 
first time in radio history, total figures of 
potential circulation will be given. 
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Delineator announces three changes in 
publishing policies beginning with the 
April, 1935, issue: An increase in news- 
stand price from 10 cents to 15 cents; a 
voluntary reduction in circulation from 2,- 
100,000 to 1,500,000; and a reduction in 
the black-and-white page rate from $7,000 
to $4,850. 


Cleveland Press’ New Survey 


This month 5,400 Cleveland housewives 
are making complete inventories of all 
drugs, proprietary medicines, toilet acces- 
sories, cosmetics and shaving accessories, to 
be found in their homes. They will also 
state where they purchased these items, what 
they paid for them, how long they have used 
these particular brands, and—in the case of 
proprietary medicines—whether or not these 
were purchased at the suggestion of their 
doctor. 

As in the case of the now famous Pantry 
Shelf Survey, this survey is being conducted 
by the Parent-Teachers Association, at the 
instigation of the Cleveland Press. Francis 
Nye McGehee, general advertising manager 
of the Press, secured the aid of more than 
200 executives of the drug and cosmetic 
industries in working out the questionnaire 
forms. 


Agency Changes 


Nestle’s Milk Products, Inc., a division 
of Lamont Corliss Company, to Lord & 
Thomas. . . . Maculette, Inc. (formerly the 
Maculette Garment Company), Buffalo, to 
the New York office of Tracy-Locke-Daw- 
son, Inc. . . . The radio division of the 
Crosley Radio Corporation and the Bradley 
& Hubbard Manufacturing Company, 
Meriden, Connecticut, to the Ralph H. 
Jones Company. . . . Foreign advertising 


of the Cleveland Tractor Company, Kel- 
vinator Corporation and Leonard Refrigera- 
tor Company to Maxon, Inc. . . . Shu-Milk, 
through Walter Janvier, Inc., national sales 
distributors, to W. I. Tracy, Inc. . . . Candy- 
Cod Distributing Corporation to Redfield- 
Coupe, Inc. . . . Wagner Electric Corpora- 
tion to Oakleigh R. French, Inc. 

A new corporation to be called the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, of New York, has 
been formed to give a more personalized 
and complete service to Eastern accounts 
of the Campbell-Ewald Company, whose 
headquarters are in Detroit. Officers are 
H. T. Ewald, chairman; Fletcher D. Rich- 
ards, general manager; Lynn B. Dudley, 
treasurer; Miss A. C. Schroeder, secretary. 


Personnel 


Walter Meeks has been appointed South- 
eastern sales manager of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, with headquarters in Atlanta... . 
Harold F. Clark, with the Macfadden or- 
ganization many years as an advertising 
promotion manager, has been made assistant 
to Carroll Rheinstrom, advertising man- 
ager of Macfadden Women’s Group and 
Photoplay Magazine. . . . S. L. Meulendyke 
and S. H. Giellerup have been made vice- 
president and secretary, respectively, of 
Marschalk and Pratt, Inc. . . . Edward 
Barnes has been elected a vice-president, and 
H. S. Ward, the secretary of Young & 
Rubicam, Inc. . . . H. L. Huxley has joined 
Domestic Engineering Publication’s staff. 
. .. J. W. Peckham has been made eastern 
manager of the three units of Industrial 
Publications, Inc.—Brick and Clay Record, 
Ceramic Industry, and.Ceramic Catalogs. .. 
Harry M. Ireland, until recently Advertising 
manager of the Health Products Corpora- 
tion, has been made manager of the new 
New York office of Lake-Spiro-Cohn, Inc. 
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A COUNTRY CLUB 
_18 HOLE GOLF COURSE . 


DIXIE HIGHWAY 
WORLD FAMOUS 
DAYTONA BEACH 


Here at the gates to the natural, scenic Florida is the ideal 
spot for your winter vacation. Surf and sun bathing on the 
marvelous 25-mile beach . . . golf on the crack Daytona Country 
Club course, adjoining hotel . . . riding, fishing, hunting, yacht- 
ing. Less than one hour by motor to the picturesque “jungle” 


country. 


Finely appointed guest rooms, each with private bath. . . 
tropical fruits from the hotel’s citrus grove and gardens. Cot- 
tages from $100 per month by the season. J. E. Rushin, Manager. 
Call VAn. 3-7200 for attractive rates and full information. 


T, OSCEOLA GRAMATAN HOTEL 


€ DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
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An Alarmist’s Letter of 1834 
Outdoes Today’s Calamity Jane 


Not so long ago, Dr. Alexander Guemot 
was honored by the French Academy of 
Medicine, upon the occasion of his one 
hundredth birthday. The public prints car- 
ried brief mention of the ceremony, but it 
remained for some bright young lad in the 
offices of McCarthy & Simon to dig up a 
letter which gives particular point to the 
news item. A letter written by pere Gue- 
mot, one hundred years ago, upon the occa- 
sion of his son's 
birth. I thought it 
might interest you, 
as it did me: 
“Dear Friend Guy: 

“I do not know 
whether to be hap- 
py or sorry over the 
birth of a son to 
which I have con- 
tributed only a mod- 
est share. The poor 
infant enters the 
world in very trou- 
bled times. 

“Hardly seventeen 
years have passed 
since peace was re- 
stored to Europe, 
“and we still suffer cruelly from the effects 
of the war. Who knows if my son will 
not one day be forced to become the citizen 
of a republic? It makes me shudder. The 
conditions of life are daily becoming more 
difficult. Nanette, our servant, has paid 23 
sous for half a kilo of butter, and 2 sous 
for each fresh egg. It is absurd and ex- 
orbitant. 

“I would like to see my son embracing 
the noble career of medicine, but I see 
quite well that he cannot. One of the heads 
of the faculty has confided to me that this 
profession is literally invaded, and then 
this madness of speed is wearing out men. 
Only yesterday I saw a post chaise tearing 
along. It makes one giddy. The horses 
were galloping at more than five leagues an 
hour, and everyone wants his carriage. 

“The streets of Paris are so congested 
that you must wait a long time if you 
wish to cross them. Madness of the cen- 
tury, my dear friend, for which men will 
pay in the brevity of their days! My son, 
like his contemporaries, will not live to be 
old. We know not what the future has in 
store for him, but we can say with certainty 
that he will not become a centenarian.” 

Let us trust that the prophecies of a cur- 
rent crop of alarmists will come to as little 
as those of the elder Guemot. 


She Spends, Whose Vanity as 
Well as Purse Is Touched 


Although designed primarily to stimulate 
holiday sales, this letter sent out by C. 
Reizenstein Sons, Pittsburgh retail establish- 
ment, strikes me so favorably that I yield 
to the temptation to reproduce it, even 
though the season of holly and mistletoe is 
long past: 

“You remember O Henry's immortal 
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Maxwell Droke 


BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


story of the man who sold his watch to 
buy a lovely comb for his wife . . . how 
she cut off her beautiful hair and sold it 
to buy a chain for his watch. What counted 
was their ingenuity, and their determination 
to be individual. Reizenstein’s is one store 
where you can express your individuality 
in your gift giving. 

“You can cut it in a monogram, shape it 
in a vase, pattern it in a design, show it 
in a new model but do express individuality. 
Their display includes so many things for 
self-expression, you will be amazed at the 
possibilities and the modest prices, too. Two 
and a half, five, ten or fifteen dollar price 
ranges will present many things for selec- 
tion. 

“And you can start a service, Mrs. Blank, 
of crystal—a design to your order, that may 
be started with one item that can be added 
to from time to time, until your estimate 
of a complete set is made. It can be your 
family heirloom, for any pieces broken can 
be replaced, to be handed down to your 
children’s children’s children intact. Such 
prized and cherished things are ‘part of 
Reizenstein’s. Make it a part of you. 
Things wrapped with tradition and bound 
with sentiment carry a worthy memory of 
lasting association. 

“Enclosed are a few random thonghts— 
look them over-—there are so many things, 
in so many price ranges, that your selections 
will be just the things you want. Come 
in and browse around. Your visit will be 
welcome, your time well spent, and your 
gift thoughts fully perfected. We hope to 
see you—do come.” 


Here’s an “Inventory Letter” 
With the Right Friendly Note 


What a pleasant, thoughtful custom it is, 
this idea of sending out “inventory” let- 
ters, early in the new year. Here’s one used 
by Pioneer Suspender Company, that hits 
me just about right: 

“I know that there is supposed to be no 
place in business for sentiment, but now 
that inventory time is here, I cannot close 
my eyes to friendships that have developed 
or. have been greatly strengthened during 
the year just closing. 

‘May I take this opportunity of thanking 
you very much for the assistance you have 
given me in the conduct of my work, and 
the enjoyment that I got out of working 
with you? 

“In all sincerity, then, I want to wish 
you and your organization every possible 
success for the coming year, and I hope 
that our paths may cross frequently.” 


Do They Read Direct-Mail? 
Yes! and Save It, too! 


To such of you as may have speculated 
from time to time as to whether direct 
mail is being read, remembered and per. 
haps treasured, I give you now a tale of 
more than passing interest. Over a period 
of several months, Canadian Line Materials, 
Ltd., has been mailing a series of ‘Flash 
Cards” to a limited list of utility execu- 
tives in the Dominion. The cards go out 
regularly each Tuesday. They are neither 
beautiful nor amazingly clever. On the 
address side is a small panel, headed ‘‘Cur- 
rent Shock” in which one or two brief 
jokes or epigrams are printed. The mes. 
sage side is devoted each week to some 
specialty in the company’s line—a_half- 
tone illustration, perhaps, and a few words 
of description. 

Mr. L. E. Messinger, president of Can- 
adian Line Materials, knew from various 
comments that had drifted in that the 
cards were being read and appreciated. He 
sometimes wondered if any were being kept 
for reference. So, as the year drew to a 
close, he decided to make an experiment. 
On the final card, he printed a brief note, 
asking that all cards in the series be re- 
turned, and promising a present to those 
who complied. Within a week seventeen 
complete and a number of incomplete sets 
had found their way to his office! A truly 
remarkable record, it seems to me. 

The Chicago & North Western Railway 
has used a somewhat similar idea for a 
year or more—a weekly card to off-line 
ticket agents (that is, agents for other lines 
which may connect with North Western). 
Each card carries a timely message, and an 
inspiring little quotation from some cheer- 
ful philosopher. Mr. R. Thomson, the pas- 
senger traffic manager, tells me that it is no 
uncommon thing to find agents who have 
made a collection of the cards, pasting them 
in large scrap books. 


“Played With Variations” 
Betters a Good Sales Song 


In common with most experienced mail 
merchandisers, I am averse to tampering 
with a letter that has proved productive. 
But often, I think, especially in our letters 
answering inquiries, we overlook an op- 
portunity to insert the timely touch that 
may add materially to the effectiveness of 
the missive. This point was emphasized 
just recently as I examined a letter used 
by Bell & Howell Company, in answering 
magazine inquiries received during earl) 
November. I assume that the letter, as 
a whole, is a form, but this second para- 
graph gives it particular point: 

“Thanksgiving is an opportune time t 
start your home movie making. With the 
Filmo camera you will get long-treasured 
pictures of the family gathering; of friends 
and relatives you seldom see at othe: 
periods of the year. Then, with the Film 
projector, you can enjoy that turkey din 
mer over and over again in your living 
room.” 
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Magazine and Radio Expenditures 


Special Report Compiled for SaLEs MANAGEMENT by Advertising Record Company, Chicago 


NATIONAL NETWORK RADIO BROADCASTING 
Nov. Monthly Totals | Nov. Cumulative Totals 


NATIONAL MAGAZINES 
Dec. Monthly Totals Dec. Cumulative Totals 


Crass Product Classifications 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 
| Automotive Industry ......... $573,628 $ 458,169 $ 8,971,613 $ 12,575,611$ 272,912 $ 298,519 $ 2,029,646 $ 3,389,801 
2—Building Materials........... 169,909 186,529 1,689,331 2,375,915 25,952 36,662 62,092 172,911 
3—Cigars, Cigarettes & Tobacco. . 366,451 476,961 4,259,803 5,399,247 184,605 301,551 2,528,529 2,863,386 
{—Clothing & Dry Goods....... 244,928 279,856 2,451,595 3,587,624 43,340 28,176 361,682 302,872 
5—-Confectionery & Soft Drinks. . 153,622 273,608 1,651,139 2,033,897 176,508 114,567 1,060,099 1,057,472 
6—Drugs & Toilet Goods........ 2,030,602 1,973,325 21,693,262 23,126,633 996,235 1,459,902 6,913,022 12,457,410 
ited 7—Financial & Insurance........ 196,298 238,808 2,210,007 2,647,284 59,778 51,497 608,497 565,476 
rect g—Foods & Food Beverages...... 1,776,461 1,827,240 18,902,085 19,792,851 1,113,325 1,259,216 8,399,772 10,480,619 
Der- 9—Garden & Field ............. 7,356 17,610 379,959 452,175 Nothing Nothing 18,922 28,481 
of 10—House Furniture & Furnishings 362,526 511,400 4,643,523 6,736,076 11,748 28,943 347,142 399,833 
iod 11—Jewelry & Silverware......... 174,046 242,914 815,627 1,448,874 3,944 3,615 20,033 22,097 
als 12—Lubricants & Petroleum Prods... 189,624 246,112 2,504,586 2,443,647 306,908 324,515 3,330,693 2,669,531 
ash 13—Machy., Farm Eq. & Mech. Sup. 28,868 64,769 287,062 477,029 9,024 16,988 29,681 40,522 
cu- 14—Office Equipment ........... 83,390 172,858 468,711 1,212,007 41,231 8,842 103,713 142,698 
out 15—Paints & Hardware .......... 32,059 26,036 699,910 1,060,065 19,261 20,777 139,652 195,860 
her 16—Radios, Phono. & Mus. Instr... 237,961 239,220 1,191,304 1,438,860 57,601 91,231 539,004 560,482 
the 17—Schools & Corresp. Courses... 83,033 100,613 1,450,304 1,448,021 Nothing Nothing Nothing Nothing 
ur- 18—Shoes & Leather Goods....... 105,648 185,139 1,139,061 1,648,649 Nothing 6,156 8,743 39,660 
ef 19—Soaps & Housekeepers’ Supplies 370,336 = 350,339 + 6,682,616 6,519,595 95,473 177,958 895,281 1,783,069 
1es- 20—Sporting Goods ............. 101,469 136,864 1,073,814 1,614,367 Nothing Nothing Nothing Nothing 
me 21—Stationery & Publishers. ...... 319,664 326,033 1,748,528 = 2,156,357 24,109 71,876 174,934 352,721 
ilf. 22—Travel & Hotels............. 287,174 320,826 2,797,813 3,680,405 Nothing Nothing 123,786 84,417 
rds 23—-Wines, Beer & Liquors....... 144,370 395,826 622,747 2,893,035 Nothing 27,776 Nothing 440,987 
24—DEISCETIAMOOUS. ook ok cece secs 216,699 291,316 2,092,352 3,263,024 23,847 34,776 124,092 155,633 
nt $8,256,122 $9,342,371 $90,426,752 $110,031,248 $3,465,801 $4,363,453 $27,819,015 $38,205,938 
— Note—The National Magazines checked total 77 publications, 11 Note—-The Network Radio Broadcasting figures cover all national 
He weeklies and semi-monthlies, and 66 monthlies. The monthly or chain broadcasting carried over the networks of the Na- 
=pt totals on national magazines are based on December issues for tional Broadcasting Company | _and Columbia Broadcasting 
a the monthlies, but including Vogue. All other weeklies and System. The figures cover facilities only and do not include 
nt semi-monthlies are November publications. All figures are talent. 
ne based on the one-time or single insertion rate. 
re 
se 
“ movies and new refrigerators, for of the board, “should prove distinctly 
rm “opening dates” in other cities. H. helpful in reducing the number of ac- 
Snapshots W. Newell, vice-president in charge cidents.” Merely the phrase Rely 
y of sales, Frank R. Pierce, sales man- 0m your brakes instead of your horn 
. ager and Carl A. Copp, general sales and the company’s trade-marke appears 
es manager, announce “convention fea- in the ads. Pedestrians’ ears should 
‘ TENNESSEE EasTMAN CORPORA- tures more spectacular than any pre- also benefit. 
in TION, Kingsport, Tennessee, lumber vious.” 
: producer, issues a booklet “Fine Lum- PACKARD’s model “120” is the first 
. ber—from Forest to Car’ that shows SAMUEL H. CoMLy, manager of the to sell at less than $1,000 in the com- 
e pictorially the manufacture of Ap- Merchandise Show at the National pany’s 35 years. The larger, more 
n palachian hardwoods TE’s manufac- Retail Dry Goods Association conven- expensive models, will be continued. 


ture of wood chemicals, which permits 
the use of low grade timber in wood 
distillation, reserving the best grades 
for sawlogs, is also illustrated. The 
booklet may be obtained for the ask- 
ing, and worth asking for. 


ATLANTIC CiTy spent $56,000 in 
some 60 newspapers of the East and 
Middle West last year and _ tourists 
flocked to the resort. This year the 
city will jump the ad budget to $100,- 
000 and expects a horde of holiday 
visitors, 


FRIGIDAIRE dealers and _ salesmen, 
18,000 strong, will meet at conven- 
tions in 37 cities to plan 1935 efforts. 
The first conclave at Dayton is Janu- 
aty 16. From there four picked crews 
will travel on special Pullmans, with 
baggage cars of stage equipment, sound 
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tion, now being held in New York, 
says that over 5,000 tickets have been 
requested for buyers. The Show is a 
departure from the NRDGA policy of 
not allowing a trade exhibit to be held 
under the same roof during conven- 
tions. Mr. Comly, head of Selected 
Merchandise Exhibits Company, de- 
clares “Concentration of selected mer- 
chandise, and the purchasing power 
of over 5,000 stores on a common 
ground, is a strong bid to help stimu- 
late business.” The list of exhibitors 
and visitors “is one of the most rep- 
resentative ever attending such a show.” 


THERMO COMPANY found _ that 
the more a driver toots his horn the 
less he depends on his brakes. There- 
fore the firm begins this month a six- 
months’ campaign in magazines which, 
according to Fred Schluter, chairman 


Teaser’ copy and pictures piqued in- 
terest in the newcomer, showing it 
under a veil, and questions about it 
were apparently handwritten by dif- 
ferent individuals. Though not writ- 
ten by the original inquirers, each 
question is said actually to have been 
asked by prospects. 


St. Louis SALES MANAGERS Bu- 
REAU elects William H. Bryan presi- 
dent for 1935. Joseph E. Zipf be- 
comes first vice-president; Arthur W. 
Logan, second vice-president; Charles 
E. Osterkamp, treasurer. New directors 
are: Leo M. Baker, Sidney E. Carter, 
Herbert H. Droste, Louis S. Freund, 
Charles E. Michel, H. J. Reinhardt, 
A. E. Richardson, J. O. Warner, and 
Fred Zimmerman, with F. B. Mitchell 
serving the remainder of an unexpired 
term. 
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Still More on “Fire the Sales Manager”’ 


HERE is certainly something wrong with the management of 

any company if they saddle the sales manager with the task of 
being the fountain of all progressive ideas for keeping the enthusi- 
asm of the sales force alive. It is poor business judgment of the 
management to have such a sales manager. If they do, they should 
fire the general manager and get some one who could inculcate 
in their entire organization a spirit of “WE.” 

The men on the road themselves have the real information that 
will make any sales manager's or general manager's job secure, /f 
the latter will only cater to them with a recognition of their 
ability and an encouragement of the spirit of “WE.” When they 
know that their sales manager is receptive to their problems and 
is open to suggestions from them for bettering their product and 
for working intelligently for added sales, the morale that will be 
built up will be surprising. 

The executive reared back in a swivel chair, whether he be 
president, general manager or sales manager, is bound to run out 
of really vibrant suggestions regardless of the superior amount of 
his intellect. On the other hand, if this man with the title would 
just relax himself and be one of the “boys” again, he shouldn't 
have to worry about three years or six years or any other number 
of years when his “magic charm” will have worn off. 


V. A. GRAHAM, 
H. Kohnstamm & Company, 
Dallas, Texas. 


(J. Allen Hovey’s plea, in the December 15 issue, for unselfish 
advertising—the sort that gives readers genuine information even 
if it is connected only indirectly with the product sold—struck a 
responsive cord. Three comments are printed below. SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT’S Offer of $10 for every letter explaining why Mr. Hovey's 
idea was rejected by an advertiser is still in effect. Come, gentle- 
men, take pen in hand!—Tue Eprrors.) 


This Daily Tried Altruism in Ads 


N view of your comments on Mr. Hovey’s idea regarding 

unselfish advertising, I believe you will be interested in know- 
ing of a promotion campaign conceived by The Washington Daily 
News on exactly this same basis. 

This campaign was designed to promote reader interest in the 
rental advertising carried in the classified columns of the News. 
We divided the city of Washington into residential sections — 
Chevy Chase, Mount Pleasant, down-town, etc. Each advertisement 
carried a map of the particular section being discussed. The copy 
outlined the living conditions in that district—whether primarily 
an apartment house, row house, or detached house section; the 
range and average number of rooms to the individual living unit; 
the range and average rental of each type of living unit; the 
school, playground, and library facilities; and the transportation 
lines from that section of town to the shopping district. In this 
way we attempted to give Washingtonians a means whereby they 
could know in what sections of town they could expect to find the 
type of living quarters in which they were interested, at the price 
which they were willing to pay. This enabled the reader to make 
a methodical rather than a haphazard search and to cut down the 
time spent in looking for a suitable place to live. The only 
mention of the News in these promotion advertisements was a 
closing paragraph reminding the reader of the wide choice of 
apartments and houses to be found in the classified columns of the 
News. 

Isn't this essentially the type of campaign which Mr. Hovey 
recommended—one in which the selfish interest of the advertiser 
is subordinated to the giving of information to the reader? 


RAOUL BLUMBERG, Promotion Manager, 
The Washington Daily News, 
Washington, D. C. 


But Even Altruism Is Not Enough 


READ with a great deal of interest the article, by J. Allen 
Hovey, in the issue of December 15, and agree with your 
endeavor to bring out reasons why this idea has been turned down. 
There is a suggestion by Mr. Hovey that he could elaborate 
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the thesis by suggesting certain things relative to men’s clothing 
advertising. May I also make a suggestion in this respect? 

For the past two years, a great portion of men’s clothing 
advertisement illustrations picture the collar worn as being either 
short round-pointed or short square-pointed, yet when I go into 
stores | am unable to find collars of this sort, and generally the 
clerks (I do not term them sales-persons), in a most high-hat 
manner, state that collars of that sort are not being worn. 

This is not just an individual experience. I know of a great 
number of acquaintances who have remarked to me regarding this, 

This is a type of collar which is quite generally worn on the 
Continent, and in England, and if our style artists are going to 
encourage us to wear them by featuring them in clothing and 
furnishing advertisements, at least the makers should see that 
they are available, or discontinue such illustrations. 


GeorGE A. LiLLy, Managing Director, 
American Dental Trade Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


No $10 for Him—Yet 


| WANTED to tell you that I consider the piece by J. Allen 
Hovey in the December 15 number a neat one. The idea 
itself makes sense, and the thing is well said. Of- course, if you 
have followed this man’s writings, you expect him to write with a 
keen, clean type-bar. 

The altruistic idea in advertising, while not entirely new, has 
never been done to the extent Mr. Hovey advocates. I remem- 
ber that Lavoris gave a fine plug to the dentist in its magazine 
copy, and Parke-Davis did an equally fine back-slapping job for 
the M.D.’s. This was not pure altruism, obviously, but a bid for 
the good-will of certain people influential in selling the products 
advertised. 

The radio has come nearer to the altruistic idea than any ad- 
vertising in magazines, newspapers, or business-papers. Sunoco 
brings you the highlights of the day’s news by Lowell Thomas, 
with scarcely a plug for the product. Other advertisers have 
given football scores, election-returns and the like, counting entire- 
ly upon the unbiased program to bring some good-will to the 
sponsor. 

I cannot remember recommending the Hovey plan to any ad- 
vertiser so am not eligible for that $10 which you dangled in a 
box of eight-point. But I think I know why most advertisers 
would not be sufficiently broadminded to adopt the idea. 

They are like the average editor of a Philadelphia newspaper, 
so fearful of giving free publicity that he emasculates a colorful 
story to one that reads something like this: “The suspect dashed 
out of a mid-City department store and entered a blue sedan, 
before any one could stop him.”” A New York paper, for instance, 
would have said: “The suspect dashed out of Macy's and 
scrammed in a blue Buick sedan, etc.”’ 

Some day, when I find an advertiser who needs “publicity’’ more 
than hard-hitting selling, I shall recommend the Hovey plan. If 
he turns it down, I'll write and tell you why . . . and remind 
you of a $10 offer back in December, 1934. 


T. Harry THOMPSON, Copy-Supervisor, 
N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadel phia, Pennsylvania. 


Kind Words for the October 10 Issue 


War do we think of your October 10th issue? Well, we 
think it should be bound in stiff cover so that it would be 
placed among reference volumes in every sales manager's library. 
You have handled a tough job in an excellent manner. 

We did not want to express ourselves until every word of that 
magazine had been read. We don’t want to convey the impression 
that it requires three weeks to read your good magazine, but we 
will say that it was read only when undivided attention could be 
given to the subject matter. It was read with a lead pencil in one 
hand. You would not recognize our copy of your worthy pub- 
lication—it is pencilled completely. 


R. H. MourMAN, Sales Manager, 
The North American Fibre Products Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The turntable has entered the auto- 
mobile service station. Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey has opened 
its first “Rotary Servicenter’’ on con- 
gested Lafayette Street in downtown 
New York, its second is about to open 
in another crowded area on lower 
Sixth Avenue, and plans are ready for 
running up the number of rotary sta- 
tions throughout Esso territory from 
Maine to Louisiana . . . if the first 
two prove their worth. 


Model of a “Servicenter” front designed 

by Raymond Loewy to make these new 

gas stations highly visible even in the 
middle of a block. 


By permitting motorists to drive 
from the street onto a revolving plat- 
form encircling a center island contain- 
ing gas, oil, water and air pumps, Es- 
so cuts the required size of a service 
station exactly in half. This makes it 
possible to locate stations in the most 
crowded sections of Cities. 

“You can imagine what this will do 
to the service station business,’’ C. G. 
Sheffield, Esso retail sales manager, told 
SALES MANAGEMENT. “It will put 
this sort of service a lot closer to where 
it is needed. And it will make a great 
many slow business locations profitable, 
in big towns and little ones.” 

G. L. Rosebrook, Esso plant archi- 
tect, who devised the new turntable ap- 
plication, says: “We can handle as 
many as 100 cars an hour in one of 
these ‘servicenters.’ From four to eight 
cars can be serviced at once—turn- 
tables of various diameters from 34 to 
60 feet can be employed. Fewer men 
may be required, for the service is so 
concentrated. The equipment cost 
will be only about $1,000 more than for 
1 conventional station. But the property 
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Esso Tries Rotary Filling Stations 
for Downtown Gas Trade 


investment, of course, will be far less.” 

The small size required for a “‘serv- 
icenter’’ permits it to be installed in 
the center of a block—not necessarily 
on a corner. This at once raises a 
problem of making the station highly 
visible to stop passers-by. 

Esso put this problem up to Ray 
Loewy, New York industrial designer. 
He has worked out a decorative front 
to be typical of the whole future chain 
of such stations. Masses of color and 
strong lines do the trick. 


Product Potentials in 
100 Major Markets 
(Continued from page 88) 


lation or more, and every county, in 
these markets. The percentage of the 
nation’s total families for the combined 
100 cities, based on the 1930 census, 
is 31 and for the 100 counties, 40. 
The five counties embraced in New 
York City are analyzed, in each case, 
separately. | New York City also is 
represented in the group by two news- 
papers, one published in New York 
County (Manhattan), the other in 
Kings County (Brooklyn.) 

Though combined averages are of 
little meaning in determining quotas 
for individual products, because of the 
variety of products represented, it is 
interesting to note the average impor- 
tance of these areas for those which 
have been studied. With 31% of 
the families, the 100 cities have 
about 40% of the sales potential 
of the products. With 40% of 
the nation’s families, the counties 
covered by these cities or in which the 
cities are located, have about 51% 
of the sales potential. The counties 
have about 29% more families, the 
markets about 150% more families, 
than the cities alone. 

In the cities the sales potential of 
only three types of products—ready- 
mixed paint, electric washing machines 
and electric vacuum cleaners — was 
found to be lower than the percentage 
of families, as compared with the na- 
tion as a whole. Coffee potentials al- 
most parallel the family percentage, 
with high priced coffee showing up 
best among the three grades. Gas 
ranges, swimming suits and dentifrices 
rank highest in major city potentials. 

Potentials of all 17 types of products 
rank higher in the counties and in the 
markets than the percentage of families 
would indicate. The potential sales 
of these various products are shown 
in an accompanying table. 


$100,000 ANNUAL 
SAVINGS TO USERS 
OF THIS PLAN 


The Standard Cost Plan for controlling 
salesmen's automobile expenses is 
effecting savings of over $100,000 
annually for companies now using it. 
In addition many salesmen who were 
underpaid under formerly used flat 
rates are now receiving, through this 
plan, full and accurate reimbursements 
for all auto travel costs in their terri- 
tories. { 

We will gladly send to executives 
on request—without obligation—full 
information on our service in installing 
the Standard Cost Plan. 

We also developed the Balanced 
Bonus Plan for compensating salesmen. 
This provides a very successful method 
of controlling all direct selling costs 
and an effective incentive for maximum 
volume. Full information on this plan 
will also be sent on request. 


RABBE & RUNZHEIMER 


Marketing - Management - Production 


221 N. LaSalle Street Chicago 


You will enjoy a vacation 
at the Soreno Hotel, on beau- 


tiful Tampa Bay. Convenient 
to all sport and entertainment. 


Finest cuisine Delightful so- 
cial life. 310 rooms Ameri- 
can plan. Considerate rates. 
Booklet on request. 
S. LUND and 
SORENO LUND, Jr. 


Managers 


BROOKMIRE 
BULLETINS 


| will help you to keep posted 
on the trend of security prices 
and economic conditions and 
will guide you in your stock 
and bond investments. 
are timely and specific in 


their opinion and comment. 


We shall gladly send you a 
copy of Brookmire Counselor 
without charge. Request Bul- 
letin No. 30-A. 


BROOKMIRE 
| CORPORATION 
| 551 Fifth Avenue 
| Founded 1904 
| 


They | 


New York 


Sales Executives Tell 
‘Methods of Finding 

‘Capable Salesmen 

| (Continued from page 82) 


| experience in selling the line in ques- 
\tion. Opinion was sharply divided as 
ito the desirability of employing men 
who have no previous experience, 
| although both types seem to have made 
equally good salesmen, as have also 
'men with previous selling experience 
but with no previous experience in the 
responder’s line. 

Regarding the high and low age 
limits for salesmen, the average lower 
age limit is 24 years and the average 
high limit is 52 years. Some responders 
said that it is entirely up to the in- 
dividual, i.e., that some men were actu- 
ally younger at 50 years than others 
were at 30. 

There seems also to be a general 
agreement that married men make 
'better salesmen than single men, 
|although a representative number feel 
| that single men are better in traveling 
or road jobs than married men. 


| 
| Physical and Mental ‘‘Musts” 


The outstanding “physical” char- 
acteristics noted as most important by 


1200 Outside 


Rooms 


1200 Modern 
Boths 


SERVICE 


Guests of the Benjamin Franklin are 
ever conscious of having their smallest 
wants quickly gratified — unconscious 
of the “back stage” effort involved. 
For hotel service in modern tempo must 
be as unobtrusive as it is complete — 
unstinting in extra luxuries and individ- 
val attentions, yet never calling notice 
to itself. . . Such service is yours, along 
with exceptionally fine room facilities 
and uncommonly reasonable rates. 


ga STRICTLY 


MA. 


Single Rooms 
from $350 


Double Rooms 
from $500 


FRANKLIN 


CHESTNUT AND NINTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 
E. LESLIE SEFTON, Managing Director 
THE LARGEST UNIT IN THE UNITED HOTELS CHAIN 
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responders were as follows: Appear- 
ance, health, endurance, size, striking 
personality, being a “good talker’, 
energy, sobriety. Other characteristics 
mentioned were a pleasant manner, a 
good presence, culture, activity, con- 
vincing manner, cleanliness, good 
habits, wealth, happiness, courage, 
optimism, industry, a good voice, “‘rea- 
sonable good looks’, maturity, desire 
to serve. 

The most important “mental” quali- 
fications for efficient selling were given 
as follows: Alertness, being a good 
thinker, resourcefulness, positiveness, 
knowledge of the product, enthusiasm, 
education, determination, adaptability, 
imagination, honesty, personality, per- 
suasiveness, industry, buoyancy, sincer- 
ity, judgment, memory, courage, in the 
order mentioned. Other mental quali- 


fications mentioned were: Travel, 
thoroughness, originality, initiative, 
dependability, ability to organize, 


friendliness, brevity, intelligence, pa- 
tience. 

The final question was: “How long 
a test period is needed in your line to 
see if a man qualifies?” The greatest 
number of responders feel that it takes 
six months for a man to qualify. The 
next largest group feel that it takes 
three months. A scattering group of 
responders said two months, one month 
and six to twelve months, respectively. 


Sealright Kids’ Books 
Promote Milk Caps 


A small campaign in Saturday 
Evening Post and Good House Leep. 
ing for Sealright milk bottle caps and 
ice cream containers promoting prizes 
for children is aimed “to reach five 
million homes” before Summer. 

The advertiser, Sealright Company, 
Inc., of Fulton, New York, offers , 
series of ‘mystery drawing books” for 
kids such as “Adventures of Dot and 
Dan’ and “Jimmy and Jenny in Tiny 
Town,” each one sent in exchange for 
a dime and five Sealright bottle caps 
or three ice cream containers. A 
trade paper schedule parallels the na- 
tional campaign. Van Sant Dugdale 
& Company, Inc., is the agency. 


A Correction 


SALES MANAGEMENT wishes to correct a 
report appearing in its December 1 issue, 
It there stated that President Roosevelt sent 
a message to the A.G.M.A. Convention (As- 
sociated Grocery Manufacturers of Ameri- 
ca) meeting in New York November 20- 
22, “but the Roosevelt message was stilled 
in the night. No inkling of its being re. 
ceived even was given to the press. And 
yet it was sent. The reason is obvious. 
No one is anxious publicly to exhibit a re- 
buke.” 

The information reported by Sates 
MANAGEMENT'S Washington correspondent 
came directly from a government official 
but the motive and intent ascribed to the 
A.G.M.A. was completely misleading. 

Careful investigation shows that the 
President's secretarial department slipped 
up, and that, as a result, the letter from 
the President did not reach A.G.M.A. head- 
quarters until the day following the close 
of the Convention. It was thereupon te- 
leased to the press. The government of- 
ficial who was quoted by our Washington 
correspondent apparently knew that the let- 
ter had been sent, but did not know that it 
arrived several days late—hence, his et- 
roneous assumption that the letter had 
been tabled without publicity. 

The President's letter was exceedingly 
cordial and contained nothing which could 
possibly be construed as a rebuke. It con- 
tained no reference whatever to the label 
controversy. 

The report also implied that A.G.M.A. 
did not look with favor upon the broad- 
casting of the speeches made at the Con- 
vention by Donald R. Richberg as general 
head of NRA and A. W. Riley, the NRA 
Administrator in charge of grocery codes. 
Such was not the case. The broadcasting 
was carried out in accordance with the 
original plans and in an entirely friendly 
spirit. The addresses of both officials were 
released in full to the press and have since 
— widely circulated by the Association 
itself, 


Double-Header Toothbrush 


R. H. Graves Corporation, Portland, 
Oregon, has a new toothbrush with bristles 
at each end of the handle. One brush, the 
larger, is for up and down cleaning; the 
other, smaller, is for brushing the back 
of the teeth. “Cleans every surface with 
that important up and down motion den- 
tists urge.” National distribution is 
planned. 
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-" Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 

any, through this office or direct from the 

TS a publishers. In addressing this office, 

” for please use a separate letterhead for each 

booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 

and The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 

Tiny Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 

> for Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Caps Surveys for which a charge is made are 

A so indicated. Requests for these, accom- 

panied by the purchase price, should be 

del mailed direct to the publishers. 

dale 


Effective Advertising 
in Small Town Markets 


- In the November 15 issue of this column, 
=e “Henderson Wholesale Co.,’’ as published 
) by Grit, was recommended as a most in- 


he teresting study of rural market distribution 
(As. and advertising. A sequel to that study, 
~ titled “Between—,” has just been received, 
ea and to executives marketing nationally we 
pe as quickly recommend this new booklet. 
"And It is built around a town-by-town survey 
: of magazine reading habits of the towns 
— and villages lining U. S. Highway 322, 
shes between Harrisburg and Erie, Pennsylvania. 
ai Fifty-four towns on this highway, having.a 
Fie combined population of 97,943, are pre- 
cial sented as a typical group of small towns 
he throughout the U. S., where lies the circu- 


lation strength of Grit. The nubbin of the 
survey, of course, is that, as shown by a 
Pes duplication study, Grit does a real circula- 
pe tion job in the towns between the urban 


rom ye ae 
al centers—an exclusive job in many cases, 
rw an effective one compared with five major 


magazines in the others. In only sixteen 
of. of the towns do these other magazines claim 
coverage at all. A close-up of one town 


- shows the purchasing power in this type 
by market, and the value of advertising that 
pn goes into homes not otherwise reached by 
had magazine circulation. Pocket size, quickly 
assimilated, this booklet challenges the con- 
ws sideration of marketing executives. Address: 
ei C. D. Lamade, Grit, Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania. : 
‘on- 
ibel 4 é 
Wine Trailers Prove 
a Sun Readers Responsive 
on- The unusual interest of readers of the 
ral New York Sun in its fourteen-month-old: 
RA post-repeal feature, “Along the Wine 
les. Trail,” is handsomely and convincingly told 
ing 
the 


S| Sel uth Photopaph 


Equip your salesmen with photographs of 
product, processes or uses. Reduce weight of 
sample cases—present your story more con- 
vincingly and effectively. Photographs are 
essential selling equipment. 


< | Allistoniy for Durabi 

ve toniye 

} 

r Photographs stand hard usage when cloth 

C backed with Holliston Photo-Cloth—colors 

ith to match the prints. Consult your local com- 
mercial photographer. Write for story of the 


use of photographs in selling. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 
NORWOOD: MASS. 


JANUARY 15, 1935 


in a large booklet just published by that 
paper. Following a brief introduction giv- 


ng the history and a number of reprints 


from the column, come page after page of 


| 


etters from readers requesting information 


on liquors or drinking customs from the 


column 
Twenty-four thousand reprinted booklets of 


tributed, at 15 cents each, to readers up to 
December 1, as evidence of exceptional 
reader responsiveness. The booklet is well 
worth the time of any national advertiser 
interested in the New York Market. Write 
Edwin S. Friendly, Business Manager, The 
Sun, 280 Broadway, New York, asking for 
“Answering the Liquor Question.” 


How About Your Sales Binders 


should have a copy of 
Company's “1935 Sales Binders’ 
That's a pretty flat statement, but is sin- 
cerely based on our recognition of a good 


conductor, G. Selmer Fougner. 


‘Along the Wine Trail’’ had been dis- 


Every sales organization in the country 
The Burkhardt 
catalog. 


job, well done, on a subject with which 
every sales executive has considerable to do 
at one time or another every year. IIlus- 
trations, some in color, most in black and 
white, together with descriptive material 
prepared by a sales-minded manufacturer 
for sales executives, show a great variety 
of binders, sales kits, triangle visualizers, 
memo books, in plain and fancy covers. 
So arranged as to actually suggest uses for 
binders that may not now be working for 
many sales organizations. More than a 
catalog, it is a sales tool. Write J. C. 
Burkhardt, President, The Burkhardt Com- 
pany, Larned Street at 2nd Avenue, De- 
troit. 


Aid to Better Letters 


Hammermill offers advertisers a demon- 
stration kit of business printing and letter- 
head composition that is compact, complete, 
and decidedly valuable. Four parts: A 
booklet on how to design better letterheads 
and more efficient business forms; samples 


of Hammermill Bond envelopes; and a 
demonstration kit of business printing. 
Address: A. E. Frampton, Hammermill 
Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, men- 
tioning this particular item in SM. 


of Hammermill Bond stationery; samples 


Wanted: 
A Captain Who Needs 


a Lieutenant 


A Somewhere among our readers 


is an executive who needs an 
assistant. He may be a sales 
manager or an advertising man- 
ager or an agency or publication 
executive. He needs a man who 
doesn't know it all, but who 
knows enough to have most of the 
answers or knows where to get them. 


a I know of an ideal lieutenant. 
He is only 25, but he has had a 
splendid groundwork of training 
in sales promotion, research, 
production, merchandising, etc. 
He can sell, and he has had good 
experience in developing ideas 
for others to sell. 


v He is alert, loyal, adapt- 
able. There's no such thing as 
"office hours" in his vocabu- 
lary. His next employer will 
have a hard time getting him to 
stop work at night. He is em- 
ployed now, but there isn't a 
real future in his present job. 
I have known him for seven years 
and would appreciate the oppor-— 
tunity to tell any interested 
reader more about him and why 
and where I think he might be 
an asset. 


a Philip Salisbury, Executive 
Editor, Sales Management, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


words; minimum $3.00. No display. 


ADVERTISING ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


SMALL AGENCY OF RECOGNIZED ABILITY 
and good record seeks to augment its staff with an 
able executive . . . an account getter and holder. 
We think this is an opportunity for the right man 
who would like to be associated with congenial 
people and surroundings. Strictest confidence ob- 
served. Box 422, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing- 


| ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
25 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated, through a procedure in- 
dividualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
7 b- BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


POSITION WANTED 


PAPERS AND SPEECHES written on credits, 
credit analysis, financial statements and analysis 
and business topics, by successful business executive. 
Also advice on credit problems. All transactions 
treated strictly confidential. References furnished 
to interested parties. Address Business Adviser, Box 
424, Sates MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

{I deal strictly in fundamentals. {I have no 
magic formula for securing all the business in the 
world, no button to push that will unlock the 
floodgates of volume. {I know of no way to 
build any kind of an operation excepting through 
sound organization, proper training and intelligent 
supervision. {I have reorganized and built up run 
down factories, refashioned Sales Organizations, 
handled the purchasing of a wide variety of ma- 
terials, merchandiSe and supplies, written catalogs 
and a number of other things. {| I have been suc- 
cessful. {I am proud of my record and would like 
to show it. J if the job you have is beyond my 
ability, I will tell you so frankly. { If you are not 
too far away from Chicago I will pay my own ex- 
penses for an interview. Box 423, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y 
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GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA | 


talking about one of the largest and best known 

manufacturers in the United States. We cannot be 
too specific in revealing details lest we violate a confidence 
by revealing the identity of this particular manufacturer. 
But we can present the gist of the story, and there is a moral 
—in fact, an inspiration. ... The total business for this 
manufacturer in 1933 exceeded $100,000,000. In planning 
for 1934, the company endeavored through every means 
at its command to make a most careful analysis and, 
naturally, with a company of this size, the methods of pre- 
measuring markets and establishing sales quotas are legion. 
The final quota set for 1934 represented a substantial in- 
crease over the annual sales for 1933. The company not 
only realized its quota but exceeded it by over $10,000,000. 
This much is history and stands as impressive evidence of 
the ability of this particular company to forecast what lies 
ahead and to compute in no vague or haphazard manner 
the outcome for a succeeding year. 


(2 sing su IN BUDGET SETTING: We are 


In fact, once this cor- 
poration sets its quotas, production and other expenses are 
figured accordingly. . . . We have just been advised that this 
company has now completed its studies for forecasting 1935 
and has established its quotas for the new year. Inasmuch 
as the products of this company reach into almost every 


walk of life, its computations have much more than intra- 
company significance. In the opinion of the editors, they are 
significant to American industry as a whole. It is, there- 
fore, particularly inspiring to know that this company has 
estimated that its sales for 1935 will exceed those for 1934 
by not less than 17%. Indeed we suspect that it is more 
than ordinarily hopeful of attaining a 20% increase before 
the year is out.... If a company of this size and impor- 
tance quite estimates such an increase over 1934 and pro- 
ceeds to spend in corresponding degree for sales and sales 
promotion, its policy may well prove a safe and sound ex- 
ample for innumerable other companies to follow. 


) ) 


OLUNTARY CENSORSHIP OF ADVERTIS- 
AY, ING: Recent developments indicate that the As- 

sociation of National Advertisers proposes to take 
no small amount of interest in the matter of helping to de- 
velop voluntary censorship of advertising along lines which 
are deemed to be sound and practical and which obviate the 
necessity of an extensive or detailed amount of govern- 
mental activity in the same direction. Some evidence of 
what is contemplated is to be found in a recent talk of 
Bernard Lichtenberg, Chairman of the Association’s Gov- 
ernment Advisory Committee. . He indicated that the 
Association is seeking the cooperation of publishers of 
magazines and newspapers, the operators of radio chains 
and stations, and officials of other interests concerned di- 
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rectly with advertising. The plan in brief involves (1) 
the adoption of the principle of internal censorship by 
each type of advertising medium, (2) the choice of com. 
petent persons to exercise such censorship and . (3) co. 
ordination of the efforts of the several censors so selected. 
With the expected cooperation of all mediums, the plan 
contemplates the appointment of one censor for maga. 
zine advertising, a number of sectional censors for news. 
paper advertising, one for outdoor, one for radio, and 
similarly for other types of advertising where need for 
censorship appears to exist. The chief aim, as explained 
by Mr. Lichtenberg, is to have the business of advertising 
regulated by those in the advertising business. . . . Be. 
cause of the competition which exists between various 
types of advertising media, it is possible that machinery 
divided according to types of media may not work out 
along reasonably uniform lines. In other words, some 
types of media may see fit to go a lot further than others 
and, in consequence, advertising patronage may be subject 
to a certain amount of “‘strategic” shifting. It is probably 
hoped that this possible weakness will be overcome through 
the cooperative activities and liaison which will obtain as 
between the censors for the various types of media. If 
this liaison does not produce results which are reasonably 
satisfactory from the standpoint of uniformity of policy, it 
may then be necessary to set up an overall censorship in the 
form of a board which in effect can act as a board of ap- 
peals. In any event, we believe that advertisers and media 
officials will find it very much to their interest to get behind 
the principle of voluntary censorship and to put some hon- 
est-to-God teeth in it... . The editors of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT have had considerable direct experience in this 
matter through their intimate participation in advertising 
censorship and advertising regulations as related to the 
alcoholic beverage industries. This experience clearly in- 
dicates the desirability of voluntary censorship doing a real 
job, but when we say real job we mean just that. It is 
ridiculous to believe that the setting up of censorship ma- 
chinery and the promulgation of news which features the 
merits of voluntary censorship will suffice. The real an- 
swer will lie in the kind of job that is actually done and, 
to date at least, the voluntary censorship imposed by a few 
individual media stands head and shoulders above most of 
the voluntary censorship which has been introduced along 
broad cooperative lines. Voluntary censorship of the co- 
operative kind must be brought up not only to truly high 
standards of quality of censorship pe se but to truly high 
effectiveness as regards final application. . . . The alternative 


to effective voluntary censorship 
4 
ail 
jo 


very probably will be govern- 
mental regulation, as designed by 
the present Congress. 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


